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U.S. Views on Problems of Hungary and the Middle East 


by Deputy Under Secretary Murphy * 


I think that the Joint Distribution Committee 
is an outstanding example of the kind of partner- 
ship which has existed for many years between 
the people of this country and their Government. 
I do not believe it is lacking in modesty as an 
American to say that the world has come to look 
upon the United States in time of war or catas- 
trophe as the big nation of the helping hand and 
the warm heart. In the minds of some this may 
be translated in terms of government, but most 
of us know that it is not only acts of government 
which achieve this but often primarily the initia- 
tive and the activities of volunteer agencies such 
as yours. And these activities have gained for 
our country the thanks, the admiration, and the 
affection of needy and troubled people throughout 
the world. 

We know that for more than 40 years the 
“Joint” has provided a continuing reminder of 
the generosity and sympathy of Americans for 
those in need. Your committee’s history teems 
with examples of the kind of unselfishness which 
has earned for you the title of a “Jewish Red 
Cross” or, as former President Hoover once 
said, as an outstanding example of “human 
engineering.” 

Thus you have skillfully supplemented Govern- 
ment programs by vast humanitarian projects 
of your own. And because you have done this 
on a voluntary basis, your contribution has meant 
more than just the healing of the sick and the 
saving of lives; it has given hope to the hopeless 
and a measure of security to the helpless and the 
harassed. Thus you enjoy a worldwide reputa- 


1 Address made at the annual dinner of the American 
Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, New York, N.Y., 
on Nov. 29 (press release 603). 
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tion, and I should like to bear witness from what 
I have seen and heard in various world areas of 
your efforts on behalf of refugees, of your relief 
and medical programs, of work in behalf of dis- 
placed persons and for the needy in many places. 
I have no doubt that your efforts have saved the 
lives of many thousands and that you have earned 
the heartfelt gratitude of many others. In so do- 
ing, you have acted in the best traditions of the 
American ideal and in keeping with the nobler in- 
stincts of humanity. 

Perhaps I could take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity you have provided to spend a few minutes 
discussing one or two problems which have been 
engaging our attention recently. They, of course, 
have a certain impact on the work of the com- 
mittee. Several months ago we were deeply con- 
cerned over Egypt’s abrupt and arbitrary seizure 
of the Suez Canal Company. At the same time, 
we were watching with active interest the ebb and 
flow of the de-Stalinization program in Eastern 
Europe. Developments in both of these areas 
moved with rapidity and came to a climax in the 
latter part of October. It might be useful to spend 
a few minutes sifting out the meaning of these 
happenings for the purpose of defining whatever 
constructive elements there may be in the situation. 

Before doing that, however, I would like to 
stress one central fact. At times, both in the re- 
lations of individuals as well as nations, honest 
differences of opinion occur regarding the method 
of solving problems or achieving objectives. It 
does not mean because such differences arise that 
traditional and cherished friendships and under- 
standing are irreparably damaged. Quite the con- 
trary. Out of such differences often come even 
closer cooperation and understanding. One of the 
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basic elements of American foreign policy is a 
system of collective security which of necessity the 
free nations of the world have constructed as an 
inevitable reaction against the aggressive inten- 
tions and acts of international communism during 
the postwar years. 

This system of ours is not merely a selfish de- 
vice intended to benefit only the United States. It 
is also a necessity for our allies. One of the major 
elements in that system of collective security is the 
North Atlantic Treaty alliance, a keystone of our 
foreign policy. Nothing that has happened in the 
recent past should or must be allowed to disturb 
that alliance, including as it does our oldest and 
dearest friends. Whatever misunderstandings of 
the moment there may be, these are passing. The 
North Atlantic Treaty alliance will remain a suc- 
cessful barrier to Soviet expansion. 

Apart from alliances, we have other close 
friends in the international field whom we cher- 
ish. We do not propose to be distracted from such 
friendships by passing occurrences, even though 
we find ourselves in disagreement over methods 
which may be invoked. Often differences occur 
between two or more friends of this country and 
with the best of intentions. It is not easy for the 
third party to be helpful in the reconciliation of 
such differences or always to please all the par- 
ties. We can only do the best possible under the 
circumstances. 


Soviet Repression in Hungary 

And throughout our dealings in the interna- 
tional field we can never for a moment relax our 
attention from the overshadowing danger hanging 
over the free world. It is manifest like flashes of 
lightning from time to time, as in the case of the 
Soviet repression in Hungary. 

Your membership, I know, has a constructive 
interest in the problems of Eastern Europe. In 
1914 when the Joint Distribution Committee was 
founded a considerable portion of the world’s 
Jewish population lived in Central and Eastern 
Europe. You have devoted tremendous and ef- 
fective efforts to resettle many of these people and 
to alleviate the privations and sufferings of those 
who remain. The Nazi barbarism in this area was 
a tragedy having an enormous impact on you and 
onall Americans. Today the actions of the Soviet 
Union are the cause of the greatest concern, es- 
pecially since many had hoped only a short while 
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ago that some respect for law, some tolerance, and 
even some regard for the individual were begin- 
ning to appear on the part of the Soviet leadership. 

After the meeting last February of the 20th 
Congress of the Soviet Communist Party, these 
hopes mounted. Khrushchev, head of the Soviet 
Communist Party, seemed to admit in his famous 
secret speech what the world had long known about 
Stalinism. In denouncing the horror and harsh- 
ness of Stalin’s rule, the Soviet leaders seemed to 
say that things might be different and that there 
was an intention to act as a respectable member of 
the world community. 

On November 4, in Budapest, Soviet guns and 
Soviet armor crushed these hopes. On October 28 
the Soviet press was praising the Nagy govern- 
ment to the skies. On October 30 the Soviet Gov- 
ernment issued a formal statement apologizing for 
the blood already shed in Hungary, admitting that 
the continued presence of Soviet troops “can serve 
as a cause for even greater deterioration of the 
situation,” and expressing willingness to discuss 
the withdrawal of Soviet forces with the Hungar- 
ian Government. That Government took Mos- 
cow at its word and opened negotiations on 
November 1 with Soviet authorities in Budapest 
for this withdrawal. Nagy, who, it should not 
be forgotten, was after all an oldtime Communist, 
committed what seems to be termed a crime in the 
Soviet vocabulary. He sought to be responsive 
to the desires of his people not only for independ- 
ence from Soviet domination but for a measure 
of political freedom. 

Then, before negotiations terminated, Soviet 
troops were pouring into Hungary over the Car- 
pathian frontier. Nagy was assured that this 
was a routine replacement of troops. On Novem- 
ber 4 Moscow struck, violating the most elemen- 
tary rules of international conduct. Soviet 
authorities simply arrested the Hungarians ap- 
pointed by their Government to negotiate the 
Soviet withdrawal. Soviet troops went into 
action throughout Hungary, and almost as an 
afterthought, 2 hours later, Hungarian Com- 
munist Janos Kadar announced that he and five 
others took it upon themselves to proclaim that 
they had formed a government for 10 million 
Hungarians. 

Throughout the United Nations consideration 
of the Middle East crisis, Soviet spokesmen in- 
dignantly accused the British and French of “by- 
passing” the United Nations, of flouting its will, 
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and of “violating standards of international law.” 
These accusations, of course, ignored the sequence 
of events in the Middle East and the responsive- 
ness of the U.K. and of France to the resolution 
of the General Assembly relating to the cease-fire 
in Egypt, the process of the withdrawal of forces 
from that area, and the admission of the United 
Nations forces. At the same time, the United 
Nations has never been “bypassed” more crudely 
and its decisions flouted more brazenly than in the 
Soviet disregard of the resolutions adopted by the 
United Nations General Assembly, with over- 
whelming majorities, on November 4 and 9.? 

The Soviet Union remains in defiance of the 
resolutions. Thus, the Soviet rulers have ignored 
the world organization’s call to “desist forthwith 
from all armed attack on the peoples of Hungary 
and from any form of intervention .. . in the 
internal affairs of Hungary.” They have not 
made even a pretense of complying with the 
United Nations’ solemn injunction against the 
“introduction of additional armed forces into 
Hungary” and its call for a withdrawal of all of 
the Soviet forces “without delay from Hungarian 
territory.” They have contented themselves with 
warmed-over clichés about Fascist reactionaries 
in Hungary instigated by vague elements abroad, 
especially American, seeking thus to draw an 
anemic red herring across the trail of their bank- 
rupt policy in Hungary. They cannot admit 
what is clear to the world: that what happened 
in Hungary was a spontaneous uprising of 
workers, farmers, intellectuals, students, and in 
fact an entire population against foreign tyranny. 

For almost 2 years the Soviet leaders and their 
vast propaganda machine have professed deep 
sympathy with the desires of various countries for 
neutrality. At last year’s conference of Heads of 
Government in Geneva, Bulganin even sought to 
have the subject of neutrality placed on the agenda, 
saying that “should any nation desiring to pursue 
a policy of neutrality and non-participation in 
military groupings . . . raise the question of hav- 
ing their security and territorial integrity guaran- 
teed, the great powers should accede to these 
wishes.” What a mockery of these professed sen- 
timents has been made by Soviet conduct in Hun- 
gary! It was precisely Premier Nagy’s proclama- 
tion of his country’s neutrality, his appeal to the 


*For texts, see BULLETIN of Nov. 19, 1956, p. 803 and 
Dp. 806. 
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great powers in the United Nations for its guar- 
anty, and his announced intention to quit the mili- 
tary grouping known as the Warsaw Pact that 
brought the mailed fist of Soviet military power 
on the scene. 

During the Middle East crisis the Soviet Union 
has been particularly bitter about what it calls 
an attempt to restore colonialism in the area. 
Egypt’s only crime, according to Moscow, was 
that it was upholding its freedom and inde- 
pendence. No country, Moscow has proclaimed 
in communique after communique, should inter- 
fere in the affairs of another. But in Hungary 
there never has been a more brutal use of force by 
a big power to impose on a small nation an un- 
wanted government and a discredited system. 
This is the Soviet version of colonialism. 

How can we analyze the reasons actuating the 
Soviet leadership to undertake military repression 
in Hungary? I for one doubt that they were ac- 
tuated by simple desire to enjoy a military opera- 
tion. These are very practical and hardheaded 
men. Was it the reaction of men who are either 
frightened or desperate over the failure of their 
system of domination? Was it their obsession 
with a policy of security in depth? Or was it 
anxiety that the Hungarian explosion was a prel- 
ude to the breakdown of that system? As yet 
we can only speculate as to their reasoning. 

Whatever the reasoning, the profound effect 
of their action not only in non-Communist but in 
Communist groups throughout the world will be 
lasting and damaging to the Soviet system. 


Soviet Treatment of Jews 

The Soviet Union has always posed as a cham- 
pion of racial minorities. Even disregarding its 
policy toward Israel, however, its treatment of its 
own Jewish population belies its claim of racial 
nondiscrimination. 

It is true that the lot of the Soviet Jew is some- 
what easier than before. No official pogroms dis- 
guised under various labels have been carried out 
in the post-Stalin period. Some of the Jewish 
writers and intellectuals executed or imprisoned 
as a result of the “cosmopolite purge” of 1948-49 
and earlier purges have been rehabilitated. Dur- 
ing the past year, some minor concessions have 
been made in the practice of Judaism as part of 
a less stringent approach to religion. A small 
number of Soviet Jews have been allowed to emi- 
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grate to Israel. A few Yiddish-language artists 
have been permitted to appear on the stage, and 
the works of Jewish writers are again being pub- 
lished though only in Russian translation. Nev- 
ertheless the basic policy of restriction and harass- 
ment remains as before. 

Several months ago Khrushchev and Madame 
Furtseva, candidate member of the Communist 
Party Presidium, disclosed that a strict quota is 
placed on the number of Jews entering higher edu- 
cational institutions and holding white-collar jobs. 
In other words, it is admitted that the notorious 
quota system of the Tsarist government denounced 
earlier by the Soviets is still in effect. Former 
Soviet citizens report that certain Soviet schools 
and ministries pursue a policy of excluding Jews 
entirely. 

The Soviet Jew has little hope of escaping the 
discrimination and stigma directed at him, thanks 
to the contradictory policy of the regime which 
singles him out as a Jew while at the same time 
trying to assimilate him. On the one hand, the 
Soviet Jew is denied his own cultural institutions 
(Hebrew- and Yiddish-language publications, 
schools, libraries, and theater) on the ground that 
he is supposedly not interested in them and is be- 
ing assimilated. Jewish children are cut off from 
religious instruction and their faith attacked. At 
the same time, in accordance with the Soviet prac- 
tice of indicating ethnic groups, individual pass- 
ports are stamped with the word “Jew.” He re- 
mains a Jew to be discriminated against despite 
the denial to him of his culture and history and 
the assault on his religion. 


General Assembly Resolutions 


In the Middle East your Government has taken 
the lead in efforts to meet the immediate situa- 
tion. As you know, the United Nations General 
Assembly has passed by overwhelming majorities 
a series of important resolutions.? These resolu- 
tions called for a cease-fire in Egypt, which is in 
effect; for withdrawal of foreign military forces 
from Egyptian territory, which is in progress; for 
a return to the armistice lines; and for reopening 
of the Suez Canal to world commerce. These res- 
olutions forbid the introduction of military goods 
into the area, and they established an interna- 
tional United Nations Emergency Force, which is 
now assembling in the area to assist the United 


* Ibid., Nov. 19, 1956, p. 793; see also this issue, p. 917. 
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Nations Secretary-General in carrying out the 
terms of the resolutions. Ambassador Lodge has 
worked day and night in harmony with the able 
Secretary-General of the United Nations in carry- 
ing forward an effective implementation of these 
resolutions. 

But your Government is not solely concerned 
with the immediate problems. It looks forward 
to the day when peace and stability will be estab- 
lished in the Middle East, and it sees in the present 
situation, as unhappy as many of its aspects may 
be, an opportunity to press forward to a solid and 
permanent solution of the major problems beset- 
ting the area. To this end the United States sub- 
mitted on November 3 two draft resolutions for the 
consideration of the General Assembly.* One of 
these calls for the establishment of a group with 
broad powers and responsibilities. Among the 
proposed terms of reference of that group is the 
proposition that the underlying causes of ten- 
sion in the area must be removed and a final settle- 
ment between the parties to the General Armistice 
Agreements must be achieved “in order to secure a 
just and lasting peace.” 

We would hope that a new and more flexible 
spirit could be developed among the countries 
directly involved. If that can be done, surely 
there should be nothing insoluble in a problem 
such as the Jordan water supply, the refugee ques- 
tion, or for that matter the question of frontiers. 
This assumes, of course, an honest recognition that 
the State of Israel is a fact of life. The United 
States wants to contribute to that new spirit of 
understanding just as it wishes to work for a bet- 
ter standard of living in the area, which will be 
possible once a general settlement is achieved. 

In drafting these two resolutions, we envisaged 
the establishment of bodies composed of responsi- 
ble world citizens who would have behind them 
the full moral authority of the vast majority of 
the nations of the world speaking through the 
United Nations General Assembly. ' We wish to 
make it possible for them to draw upon all the 
considerable resources of the charter of the United 
Nations and to give them full freedom to decide 
within the framework of the charter as to the 
best means of bringing this tremendous influence 
to bear on the problem. 

These two draft resolutions have now been car- 
ried forward from the emergency to the regular 


“U.N. does. A/3272 and 3273. 
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session of the General Assembly. They can be put 
before the plenary session of the Assembly for 
consideration when the circumstances of the actual 
situation in the Near East warrant. The Presi- 
dent on November 7 said: * 

It is our belief that as a matter of highest priority peace 
should be restored and foreign troops, except for United 
Nations forces, withdrawn from Egypt, after which new 
and energetic steps should be undertaken within the 
framework of the United Nations to solve the basic prob- 
lems which have given rise to the present difficulty. The 
United States has tabled in the General Assembly two 
resolutions designed to accomplish the latter purposes, 
and hopes that they will be acted upon favorably as soon 
as the present emergency has been dealt with. 

I think that the actions taken by the General 
Assembly and the views expressed there reflect 
the will and determination of the free world to 
work for peace based on justice in the Middle East. 
By continuing to mobilize this common intent and 
this common determination we have the best op- 
portunity of overcoming the obstacles to peace. 


Obstacles to Peace in Middle East 


The obstacles to peace in the Middle East are 
many and well known, but two of them deserve 
special mention. It has become apparent that the 
achievement of a just and lasting peace in the Mid- 
dle East would run counter to Soviet objectives. 
The Soviets are clearly planning a procession of 
events starting from reduction of Western in- 
fluence and proceeding to the eventual incorpora- 
tion of the nations of the area into the Soviet orbit. 
In contrast, U.S. policies support the political 
independence and territorial integrity of the states 
of the Middle East. Recent United Nations ac- 
tions amply demonstrate to all who wish to know 
that the vast majority of the free people of the 
world share these beliefs. 

Another obstacle to peace in the Middle East in 
the past has been the attitudes of the parties di- 
rectly concerned toward the whole concept of 
peace. There has not, in my opinion, been com- 
prehensive study of all the implications of what 
peace would necessarily involve or of the steps 
which each must take to achieve it. In this situa- 
tion again we feel that by acting in the United 


5 BULLETIN of Nov. 19, 1956, p. 797. 
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Nations framework we have the best opportunity 
of adjusting attitudes to realities and providing 
the necessary impetus to a process which in its final 
stages depends for its success on the will and capa- 
bilities of the peoples of the area. I recall the 
views of the Secretary of State on this very point 
as expressed over a year ago:® 

Both sides suffer greatly from the present situation, 
and both are anxious for what they would regard as a 
just and equitable solution. But neither has been able 
to find that way. 

This may be a situation where mutual friends could 
serve the common good. This is particularly true since 
the area may not, itself, possess all of the ingredients 
needed for the full and early building of a condition of 
security and well-being. 

I wish that I had been able to give some reas- 
surance today that the bases for our concern over 
developments in the Middle East are disappearing 
and that the path ahead lay smooth and straight. 
We must not, however, permit ourselves for one 
moment to underestimate the perils that lie before 
us or to relax our vigilance and our determination 
for peace. I would hope, however, that others 
share my conviction that a just and lasting settle- 
ment in the Middle East must be achieved in ac- 
cordance with the practices and principles which 
mankind has striven so long to codify—that the 
rule of law can bring peace with justice to the 
lands where the Law had its beginning. 

Thus many aspects of our present-day world 
are troubled and complex. Our objectives are 
constructive solutions of trying problems. We 
do not despair of achieving such solutions. In 
seeking them there should be a word of recognition 
of the devotion which the Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee has in its furtherance of humanitarian 
goals. Two world wars and their untold suffer- 
ings have brought forth tremendous accomplish- 
ments by your organization in meeting the needs 
of Jewish communities overseas. I know that you 
will continue to work for the creation of conditions 
which will make a just and lasting peace possible. 
That will require the best exercise of the talents of 
all of us. Wein Washington feel we can count on 
your continued cooperation and understanding. 


° Tbid., Sept. 5, 1955, p. 379. 
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President and Secretary Dulles 
Review World Situation 


STATEMENT BY JAMES C. HAGERTY 
PRESS SECRETARY TO THE PRESIDENT 


White House (Augusta, Ga.) press release dated November 27 

The President will confer on Sunday [Decem- 
ber 2] with the Secretary of State, who will come 
to Augusta that morning on his way from Key 
West to return to his office in Washington on 
Monday. 

The President and the Secretary will review 
the international situation and will also discuss 
the Secretary’s participation in the forthcoming 
meeting of the Ministerial Council of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization in Paris. The Sec- 
retary will leave for the meeting on December 8. 

The President considers that the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, as always, is a basic and in- 
dispensable element of American defense alliances 
against the continuing Soviet Communist threat 
to the peace and security of the world. 

As the President has previously pointed out, 
differences that have arisen between the United 
States and her traditional friends and allies are 
those arising from a particular international inci- 
dent. These differences in no way should be con- 
strued as a weakening or disruption of the great 
bonds that have so long joined our Nation with 
the United Kingdom and the Republic of France 
and our other allies in assuring that peace, justice, 
and freedom shall prevail. 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY DULLES! 


White House (Augusta, Ga.) press release dated December 2 


President Eisenhower and I reviewed the world 
scene. We discussed United States foreign policies 
in relation thereto. 

The President is particularly concerned with 
strains and dangers that flow from the persistent 
disregard by international communism of the 
principles and pleas of the United Nations. Na- 
tions both in Asia and in Europe remain forcibly 
divided; many peoples are subjected to a ruthless 


* Made to correspondents at Augusta on Dec. 2. 
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external rule which they deeply resent, and many 
live in fear under the shadow of a similar fate. 

These nations and peoples, we believe, should be 
allowed their own free choice of government with 
no servitude to any other. 

The President and I feel that this situation 
ought increasingly to engage the attention of the 
United Nations in the discharge of its charter mis- 
sion to promote peace with justice. A particular 
responsibility, we believe, lies upon those members 
of the United Nations which by adhering to the 
Atlantic Charter pledged themselves to the prin- 
ciple of self-government for those who had been 
forcibly deprived of it, and the assurance of a peace 
which would give freedom from fear. 

The President and I discussed fully the position 
the United States will take at next week’s meet- 
ing in Paris of the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation Ministerial Council, which I plan to attend. 

Recent events have created some strain as be- 
tween members of the North Atlantic Treaty. 
However, there have been constructive measures to 
overcome such differences as have existed, and the 
coming Council meeting affords an opportunity to 
rebuild a unity and strength. 

The need for this has been tragically demon- 
strated by Soviet action in Eastern Europe, par- 
ticularly in Hungary. There is compelling reason 
to make the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
within the area of its particular concern a stronger 
and more effective body. Thereby it can more 
surely achieve the treaty’s proclaimed goal of safe- 
guarding the freedom, common heritage, and civi- 
lization of the North Atlantic Treaty peoples. 

Last spring it was proposed that consideration 
be given to developing the nonmilitary aspects of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization Council 
activities with a view to achieving a greater meas- 
ure of unity and fellowship. As a result the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization Council last 
May designated the Foreign Ministers of Canada, 
Italy, and Norway to study the matter. The 
United States has been cooperating with them 
through Senator Walter F. George, special repre- 
sentative of the President. The Committee of 
Three has now made a report which will come be- 
fore next week’s meeting of the Council for action. 
There is thus presented a welcome opportunity 
to assure greater unity, greater strength, and more 
effective pursuit of the goals to which the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization is dedicated. 
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U.S.—Hungarian Friendship 


Remarks by President EFisenhower 


I want to tell you that our country feels privi- 
leged in inviting you to the United States. We 
hope you have found nothing but courtesy and 
hospitality since you arrived. 

The sufferings your people have gone through 
recently have served, from our standpoint at least, 
one good purpose—to make stronger the friend- 
ship we have always felt for your country and to 
bring us closer together in our hearts. 

Recently, of course, the news from your country 
was particularly disturbing and shocking. Many 
thousands of your people have been taken from 
their homes by force and sent into exile at bayonet 
point. 

This is the ultimate tyranny can do to a people. 
I want to tell you that this country not only resents 
it deeply but we will never agree that this is the 
kind of thing one country may do in justice to 
another. 

We shall continue in our efforts to try to help 
those who are coming out, and, as you know, we 
have offered to send in supplies of food and medi- 
cine and other assistance to help those still in the 
country. We will continue to do that, and we will 
be very, very glad to do so. And so, finally, for 
your courtesy in coming down from Camp Kilmer 
to see me and to give me a chance to talk to you 
directly, my very grateful thanks. 


More Hungarian Refugees 
Offered Asylum in U.S. 


White House (Augusta, Ga.) press release dated December 1 

The President announced on December 1 that 
the United States will offer asylum to 21,500 
refugees from Hungary. Of these, about 6,500 
will receive Refugee Relief Act visas under the 
emergency program initiated 3 weeks ago.” The 
remaining 15,000 will be admitted to the United 
States under the provisions of section 212 (d) (5) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act. When 
these numbers have been exhausted, the situation 
will be reexamined. 

*Made to a group of Hungarian refugees at the White 
House on Nov. 26 (White House press release). 


* BULLETIN of Nov. 19, 1956, p. 807. 
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The President emphasized that the flight of 
refugees into Austria had created an emergency 
problem which the United States should share 
with the other countries of the free world. Be- 
cause of this emergency, those refugees who seek 
asylum in the United States will be brought here 
with the utmost practicable speed. 

The President pointed out that the immigration 
visas available for Hungarian escapees under the 
Refugee Relief Act are practically exhausted and 
that the emergency compels the only other action 
which is available, namely, action under the pro- 
visions of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
which authorizes admission on parole. 

Persons admitted into the United States on 
parole have no permanent status in the United 
States, but the President will request the Congress 
in January for emergency legislation which will, 
through the use of unused numbers under the 
Refugee Relief Act, or otherwise, permit qualified 
escapees who accept asylum in the United States to 
obtain permanent residence. 

The President also stated that it was his inten- 
tion to request the Congress to include in such 
legislation provisions which would allow at least 
some of the escapees who have proceeded to other 
countries for asylum to have the opportunity to 
apply for permanent resettlement in the United 
States, having in mind particularly the fact that 
many of those refugees undoubtedly have relatives 
here. 

The President pointed out that other nations 
have already made increasingly generous offers of 
asylum and have waived the ordinary restrictions 
imposed upon immigration. 

The President said that he had directed the 
Secretary of Defense to work out arrangements 
for the transportation of these refugees to the 
United States in accordance with agreements to 
be made with the Austrian Government and the 
Intergovernmental Committee for European 
Migration. 

In making his announcement, the President said 
that providing asylum to these Hungarian refu- 
gees would give practical effect to the American 
people’s intense desire to help the victims of Soviet 
oppression. It will also materially assist the Gov- 
ernment of Austria, which has responded so gen- 
erously to the refugees’ needs, to carry out its 
policy of political asylum. 
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General Assembly Action on the Middle East Question 


Following is a statement made in plenary at the 
11th regular session of the U.N. General Assembly 
on November 24 by U.S. Representative Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr., during debate on the Middle 
East question, together with texts of two reports 
to the Assembly by Secretary-General Dag Ham- 
marskjold and three resolutions adopted on No- 
vember 24 and 26. For statements by Ambassa- 
dor Lodge in the first emergency special session, 
see Bulletin of November 19, 1956, p. 787. 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR LODGE 


U.S. delegation press release 2528 dated November 24 


The General Assembly has before it the report 
of the Secretary-General regarding the presence 
and functions of the United Nations Emergency 
Force in Egypt? and the clearing of the Suez 
Canal.2 We approve his statement and his report. 

In his report the Secretary-General has re- 
quested authority from the General Assembly to 
seek practical arrangements and to negotiate the 
agreements necessary for clearing the Suez Canal. 
We believe the Assembly should promptly give 
this authority. 

The United States also believes that the Secre- 
tary-General’s aide memoire regarding the United 
Nations force should be approved by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

The translation into specific terms of the gen- 
eral principles laid down by the General Assem- 
bly concerning the nature and functions of the 
United Nations Emergency Force is both delicate 
and urgent. The United States agrees there 
should be continuing discussions on an urgent 
basis between the Secretary-General and the gov- 


7U.N. doc. A/3375. 

7U.N. doc. A/3376. The Secretary-General had also 
submitted a report on administrative and financial ar- 
rangements for the U.N. Emergency Force (U.N. doc. 
A/3383) and a report on compliance with the Assembly 
resolutions of Nov. 2 and 7 (U.N. doc. A/3384 and Add. 
1 and 2). 
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ernments directly concerned to settle these matters 
in accordance with the recommendations of the 
General Assembly. The Secretary-General en- 
joys our full confidence as he proceeds with these 
talks. 

The United States has three further observa- 
tions to make regarding the Secretary-General’s 
report: 


First, the United States believes the work of 
clearing the canal by the United Nations should 
begin as soon as it is physically and technically 
possible. We do not agree that the withdrawal 
of foreign forces should await the clearing of the 
canal. At the same time we do not believe that 
the beginning of the clearing process must await 
the completion of the withdrawals. The Secre- 
tary-General’s arrangements for the clearing 
process can begin now, and we believe he will be 
able to make these arrangements under the rele- 
vant General Assembly resolutions without any 
delay in the clearing operation. Each day that 
the canal continues closed adds to the serious ma- 
terial damage already suffered by many United 
Nations members and therefore makes the open- 
ing of the canal even more vitally important. 

Second, it is equally vital that the rest of the 
United Nations force be moved into the area as 
soon as possible and in thoroughly adequate 
strength. Everything that can be done to accel- 
erate this movement should be done. The building 
up and staging of the United Nations Emergency 
Force is a matter of most urgent priority. While 
much has been done, all concerned must continue 
to do everything necessary to insure the rapid de- 
ployment of the United Nations force in the area. 

Third, we believe that the withdrawal of French, 
British, and Israeli forces must advance without 
delay. We hope that the announcements on with- 
drawals already made by the United Kingdom, 
France, and Israel foreshadow speedy compliance 
with the General Assembly’s resolution for with- 
drawal of all non-Egyptian forces. 

Fourth, let me recall that in the explanation of 
our vote on the November 7 resolution we stated : 
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“We understand that the withdrawal will be 
phased with the speedy arrival of the international 
United Nations force. We hope this phased oper- 
ation, as contemplated by the resolution, will begin 
as soon as possible—and the sooner the better.” 
We therefore continue to believe that the with- 
drawal of French, British, and Israeli forces 
should proceed promptly along with the phased 
arrival of the United Nations Emergency Force. 


The United States is convinced that any prog- 
ress toward the settlement of more basic issues 
which interest us so much—and concerning which 
we have sponsored two resolutions? which are 
pending—depends on full and quick compliance 
with the General Assembly’s recommendations. 
We want to press on with the consideration of ways 
and means to expedite these settlements. That is 
yet another reason why every effort must be made 
to move ahead. 

The situation is still precarious. If any govern- 
ment acts in a way which is contrary to United 
Nations policy, the situation will get worse. The 
whole matter is a collective responsibility of the 
General Assembly. No single government can 
dictate terms for its solution. But if we maintain 
our momentum, comply faithfully with the perti- 
nent General Assembly resolutions, and give the 
fullest support to the Secretary-General, condi- 
tions of peace and security can come into existence. 
Let us go at the job with optimism and faith and 
not insist that every “i” be dotted and every “t” be 
crossed before we move. 

We think the following progress has been made: 


First, a cease-fire is in existence. 

Second, the United Nations has agreed upon the 
creation of a United Nations Emergency Force to 
secure and supervise the cease-fire. This force is 
physically present in the area and is growing 
from day to day. 

Third, the Government of Egypt has requested 
the assistance of the United Nations in clearing 
the Suez Canal. 

Fourth, Israeli forces are reported to be pulling 
hack from the canal area, and some are now re- 
ported to have been withdrawn from Egyptian 
territory. There has as yet been no announcement 
of a complete withdrawal behind the armistice 
lines, 





° U.N. docs. A/3272 and 3273. 
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Fifth, France has announced the beginnings of 
withdrawal of their forces. 

Sixth, the United Kingdom has announced plans 
for withdrawal of one battalion of their forces. 
We welcome this announcement. We also espe- 
cially appreciate all that the distinguished For- 
eign Minister of the United Kingdom, Mr. 
[Selwyn] Lloyd, said here yesterday concerning 
his Government’s desire to cooperate with the 
United Nations. Such cooperation, we are sure, 
will contribute in important measure to a solution 
of these grave problems. 


For the above reasons we shall vote for the 6- 
power resolution of which we are a cosponsor, 
document A/3386. Although we do not think it 
is necessary, the resolution contained in document 
A/3385 expresses sentiments which are in every 
respect consistent with our policy, and we shall 
therefore vote for it too. 


REPORTS BY U.N. SECRETARY-GENERAL 


Basic Points for Presence and Functioning in Egypt 
of U.N. Emergency Force 


U.N. doc. A/3375 dated November 20 


After the adoption, 7 November 1956, by the General 
Assembly of the resolution * concerning the establishment 
of the United Nations Emergency Force, the Government 
of Egypt was immediately approached by the Secretary- 
General through the Commander of the Force, Major Gen- 
eral E. L. M. Burns, in order to prepare the ground for 
a prompt implementation of the resolution. 

The Government of Egypt had, prior to the final decision 
of the General Assembly, accepted the Force in principle 
by formally accepting the preceding resolution on the es- 
tablishment of a United Nations Command. Before con- 
senting to the arrival of the Force, the Government of 
Egypt wished to have certain points in the resolutions of 
the General Assembly clarified. An exchange of views 
took place between the Secretary-General and the Gov- 
ernment of Egypt in which the Secretary-General, in reply 
to questions addressed to him by the Government of Egypt, 
gave his interpretations of the relevant General Assembly 
resolutions, in respect to the character and functions of 
the Force. At the end of the exchange, he gave to the 
Advisory Committee a full account of the interpretations 
given. Approving these interpretations, the Advisory 
Committee recommended that the Secretary-General 
should proceed to start the transfer of the United Nations 
Emergency Force. 

On the basis of the resolutions, as interpreted by the 
Secretary-General, the Government of Egypt consented 
to the arrival of the United Nations Force in Egypt. The 
first transport of troops took place on 15 November 1956. 


* For text, see BULLETIN of Nov. 19, 1956, p. 793. 
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While the Secretary-General found that the exchange 
of views which had taken place was sufficient as a basis 
for the sending of the first units, he felt, on the other 
hand, that a firmer foundation had to be laid for the 
presence and functioning of the Force in Egypt and for 
the continued co-operation with the Egyptian authorities. 
For that reason, and also because he considered it essen- 
tial personally to discuss with the Egyptian Authorities 
certain questions which flowed from the decision to send 
the Force, after visiting the staging area of the Force in 
Naples, he went to Cairo, where he stayed from 16 until 
18 November. On his way to Cairo he stopped briefly at 
the first staging area in Egypt, at Abu Soueir. 

In Cairo he discussed with the President and the For- 
eign Minister of Egypt basic points for the presence and 
functioning of the UNEF in Egypt. Time obviously did 
not permit a detailed study of the various legal, technical 
and administrative arrangements which would have to be 
made and the exchange of views was therefore related 
only to questions of principle. 

The Secretary-General wishes to inform the General 
Assembly of the main results of these discussions. They 
are summarized in an “Aide-mémoire on the basis for 
presence and functioning of UNEF in Egypt’, submitted 
as an annex to this report. 

The text of this Aide mémoire, if noted with approval 
by the General Assembly, with the concurrence of Egypt, 
would establish an understanding between the United Na- 
tions and Egypt, on which the co-operation could be de- 
veloped and necessary agreements on various details be 
elaborated. The text, as it stands, is presented on the 
responsibility of the Secretary-General. It has the ap- 
proval of the Government of Egypt. 

The Secretary-General, in this context, submits below 
a few indications as to the numerical development of the 
Force. 

As of 20 November 1956 a total number of 696 were at 
the staging area in Egypt at Abu Soueir. At the same 
time a total number of 282 were at the staging area in 
Italy at Naples. According to the present planning a 
total number of 2,241 will be transferred to Egypt in the 
immediate future. A further number of 1,260 are to be 
transferred to Naples or directly to Egypt at times still 
to be determined. 

The extensive practical arrangements, necessary for a 
successful development of the Force and its activities, are 
making progress. A report on the situation in this and 
other technically relevant respects will be presented to 
the General Assembly as soon as the initial stage is 
passed. 

The initial activities of the Force are determined by 
the fact that, as yet, no withdrawals have taken place in 
compliance with the Resolutions of the General Assembly 
2 and 7 November 1956. In pursuance of these two Res- 
olutions I shall report to the General Assembly on this 
matter as soon as I receive clarifications from the Gov- 
ernments concerned. I am sure that the General Assem- 
bly, in view of the great urgency, will wish to give their 
immediate attention to the matter raised in this report 
so as, by consolidating the basis for the presence and func- 
tioning of the Force in Egypt, to contribute to speedy 
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progress towards the ends it has set for the United Na- 
tions activities in the area. 


ANNEX 


Aide Memoire on the Basis for Presence and Functioning 
of UNEF in Egypt 


Noting that by cablegram of 5 November 1956 addressed 
to the Secretary-General the Government of Egypt, in 
exercise of its sovereign rights, accepted General As- 
sembly resolution 394° of the same date establishing “a 
United Nations Command for an emergency international 
force to secure and supervise the cessation of hostilities 
in accordance with all the terms of the Resolution of the 
General Assembly of 2 November 1956” ; 

Noting that the General Assembly in its Resolution 395 
of 7 November 1956 approved the principle that it could 
not request the Force “to be stationed or operate on the 
territory of a given country without the consent of the 
Government of that country” (paragraph 9 of the Sec- 
retary-General’s report of 6 November 1956, A/3302) ; 

Having agreed on the arrival in Egypt of the United 
Nations Emergency Force (UNEF) ; 

Noting that advance groups of UNEF have already been 
received in Egypt, 

The Government of Egypt and the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations have stated their understanding 
on the basic points for the presence and functioning of 
UNEF as follows: 


1. The Government of Egypt declares that, when exer- 
cising its sovereign rights on any matter concerning the 
presence and functioning of UNEF, it will be guided, in 
good faith, by its acceptance of the General Assembly 
Resolution 394 of 5 November 1956. 

2. The United Nations takes note of this declaration 
of the Government of Egypt and declares that the activi- 
ties of UNEF will be guided, in good faith, by the task 
established for the Force in the aforementioned Resolu- 
tions; in particular, the United Nations, understanding 
this to correspond to the wishes of the Government of 
Egypt, reaffirms its willingness to maintain the UNEF 
until its task is completed. 


Arrangements for Clearing Suez Canal 
U.N. doc. A/3376 dated November 20 


In the course of the recent hostilities in Egypt great 
damage was done to the Suez Canal. The Canal is now 
out of function, and considerable efforts of a most urgent 
character are needed to clear it from obstructions. 

In its resolution of 2 November 1956, the General As- 
sembly urged that steps be taken to re-open the Suez 
Canal. Immediately upon the adoption of the resolution 
the Secretary-General proceeded to explore the technical 
possibilities of engaging the services of private firms for 
assistance in the clearing operation. For that purpose 
the Secretary-General addressed himself to the Govern- 
ments of Denmark and of the Netherlands. On the basis 
of replies received, contacts were made with a number of 
private firms. 





°¥For text, see ibid. 
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During the visit of the Secretary-General to Cairo, 
16-18 November 1956, he had an opportunity to discuss 
the matter directly with the Government of Egypt. In 
view of the urgency of clearing the obstructions of the 
Suez Canal, and the scope of the task, the Government 
of Egypt addressed to him a request for assistance from 
the United Nations in arrangements for this purpose, as a 
matter of high priority. The Government of Egypt con- 
sidered that the work should be started immediately upon 
withdrawal of non-Egyptian forces from Port Said 
and the Canal Area. 

Under the authority given to the Secretary-General 
under the relevant resolutions adopted by the General 
Assembly, the Secretary-General gave his assurance, in 
principle, that the United Nations would seek to provide 
such assistance. In pursuance of this assurance, the 
Secretary-General now wishes to submit the question to 
the General Assembly. 

The exploration undertaken has indicated that various 
private enterprises, with important resources, might 
agree to co-operate in the clearing of the Canal. The Sec- 
retary-General would propose that the General Assembly, 
confirming in this respect its previous decisions, should 
authorize the Secretary-General to proceed with his ex- 
ploration of existing possibilities, and to negotiate agree- 
ments with such firms as might speedily and effectively 
undertake the clearing operations. As indicated above, 
he would, given the approval of the General Assembly to 
this proposal, intend to address himself to firms in coun- 
tries outside the present conflict. In his contacts with 
the firms approached, he would try to clarify to what 
extent they, in turn, may need assistance from enter- 
prises not directly approached by the United Nations. 

At the present stage the Secretary-General is not pre- 
pared to indicate how the costs should be shared. He 
intends to revert to this question when the approximate 
costs have been estimated. He will at the proper stage 
of the negotiations request the necessary authority to 
conclude agreements concerning the operation. 

In tke course of the discussions between the Govern- 
ment of Egypt and the Secretary-General, the Government 
of Egypt expressed its wish to see the operation completed 
with the utmost speed. In view of the interest of the 
Government of Egypt, as well as of the interest of all the 
users of the Canal, the Secretary-General feels that the 
most expeditious procedure to achieve the desired results 
should be followed in connexion with the matter. That is 
why he suggests to the General Assembly to authorize 
him, in consultation with the Advisory Committee set up 
under the resolution of the General Assembly of 2 Novem- 
ber 1956, to enter into the financial commitments that are 
unavoidable, although he is not now in a position to in- 
dicate the size of those initial commitments. 

As a first result of the further exploration and negotia- 
tions the Secretary-General anticipates that experts 
would have to be sent in order to survey the work to be 
undertaken. It would be his intention to use experts 
how employed within the United Nations Technical As- 
sistance Programme, assisted by representatives of the 
firms approached. 

Although the work is not proposed to begin until after 
the withdrawal of non-Egyptian forces from the Port 
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Said and the Canal Area, the Secretary-General considers 
it possible to pursue negotiations and, in agreement with 
the Government of Egypt, to arrange for the necessary 
survey of the conditions in the Canal without delay. 


TEXTS OF RESOLUTIONS 


Reiteration of Call for Withdrawal of Forces ° 
U.N. doc. A/Res/410 


The General Assembly, 

Having received the report of the Secretary-General 7? 
on compliance with General Assembly resolutions 997 
(ES-I) and 1002 (ES-I) of 2 and 7 November 1956, 

Recalling that its resolution 1002 (ES-I) called upon 
Israel immediately to withdraw its forces behind the 
demarcation lines established by the General Armistice 
Agreement between Egypt and Israel of 24 February 
1949, 

Recalling further that the above-mentioned resolution 
also called upon France and the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland immediately to withdraw 
their forces from Egyptian territory, in conformity with 
previous resolutions, 

1. Notes with regret that, according to the communica- 
tions received by the Secretary-General, two-thirds of the 
French forces remain, all the United Kingdom forces 
remain although it has been announced that arrangements 
are being made for the withdrawal of one battalion, and 
no Israel forces have been withdrawn behind the armistice 
lines although a considerable time has elapsed since the 
adoption of the relevant General Assembly resolution ; 

2. Reiterates its call to France, Israel and the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland to com- 
ply forthwith with resolutions 997 (ES-I) and 1002 
(ES-I) ; 

3. Requests the Secretary-General urgently to com- 
municate the present resolution to the parties concerned, 
and to report without delay to the General Assembly on 
the implementation thereof. 


Approval of Basis for Presence of Emergency Force in 
Egypt and Authorization To Proceed With Clearing 
of Canal® 


U.N. doc. A/Res/411 


The General Assembly, 

Having received the report of the Secretary-General on 
basic points for the presence and functioning in Egypt 
of the United Nations Emergency Force, 


° Adopted by the General Assembly on Nov. 24 by a vote 
of 63 to 5 (Australia, France, Israel, New Zealand, U.K.), 
with 10 abstentions. The resolution originally introduced 
(U.N. doe. A/3385) was proposed by 21 Asian-African 
nations, including Egypt; however, Egypt was not among 
the sponsors of the revised draft (U.N. doc. A/3385/- 
Rev. 1). 

7U.N. docs. A/3384 and Add. 1 and 2. 

® Proposed by Canada, Colombia, India, Norway, the 
United States, and Yugoslavia (U.N. doc. A/3386) ; 
adopted on Nov. 24 (by a show of hands) 65 to 0, with 9 
abstentions. 
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Having received also the report of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral on arrangements for clearing the Suez Canal, 

1. Notes with approval the contents of the aide-mémoire 
on the basis for the presence and functioning of the United 
Nations Emergency Force in Egypt, as annexed to the 
report of the Secretary-General ; 

2. Notes with approval the progress so far made by the 
Secretary-General in connexion with arrangements for 
clearing the Suez Canal, as set forth in his report; 

3. Authorizes the Secretary-General to proceed with 
the exploration of practical arrangements and the ne- 
gotiation of agreements so that the clearing operations 
may be speedily and effectively undertaken. 


Financing the U.N. Emergency Force ° 
U.N. doc. A/Res/412 


The General Assembly, 

Having decided, in resolutions 1000 (ES-I) and 1001 
(ES-I) of 5 and 7 November 1956, to establish an emer- 
gency international United Nations Force (hereafter to 
be known as the United Nations Emergency Force) under 
a Chief of Command (hereafter to be known as the 
Commander), 

Having considered and provisionally approved the rec- 
ommendations made by the Secretary-General concerning 
the financing of the Force in paragraph 15 of his report 
of 6 November 1956,” 

1. Authorizes the Secretary-General to establish a 
United Nations Emergency Force Special Account to which 
funds received by the United Nations, outside the regular 
budget, for the purpose of meeting the expenses of the 
Force shall be credited, and from which payments for 
this purpose shall be made; 

2. Decides that the Special Account shall be established 
in an initial amount of $10 million; 

3. Authorizes the Secretary-General, pending the re- 
ceipt of funds for the Special Account, to advance from 
the Working Capital Fund such sums as the Special Ac- 
count may require to meet any expenses chargeable to it; 

4. Requests the Secretary-General to establish such 
rules and procedures for the Special Account and make 
such administrative arrangements as he may consider 
necessary to ensure effective financial administration 
and control of that Account; 

5. Requests the Administrative and Budgetary Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly and, as appropriate, the 
Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions, to consider and, as soon as possible, to report 





* Adopted by the General Assembly on Nov. 26 by a 
vote of 52 to 9 (Soviet bloc), with 13 abstentions. The 
draft resolution was submitted as an annex to the Secre- 
tary-General’s report on administrative and financial 
arrangements. 

U.N. doc. A/3302. 
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on further arrangements that need to be adopted regard- 
ing the costs of maintaining the Force. 


U.S. Support for Baghdad Pact 
Press release 604 dated November 29 


The President of Pakistan, the Prime Ministers 
of Iraq, Turkey, and Pakistan, and the Foreign 
Minister of Iran in their recent meeting at Bagh- 
dad have reaffirmed their determination to fur- 
ther a peaceful and lasting settlement of current 
Middle Eastern problems. 

In recent days we have indeed seen grave threats 
to the peace and security of the world. The action 
of the United Nations has brought the fighting in 
the Near East to an end, and the world community 
has a new opportunity to work in accordance with 
the United Nations Charter to resolve serious un- 
derlying problems and to assist the nations in the 
area to maintain their integrity and independence. 

Recent events have provided an opportunity for 
a new demonstration of the valuable contribution 
to peace and security which can be made by nations 
which have organized for regional cooperation 
under the United Nations Charter. In their dedi- 
cated efforts to maintain peace, representatives of 
Tran, Iraq, Pakistan, and Turkey have within past 
weeks met, first in Tehran and then in Baghdad, 
in order to bring to bear both their influence and 
wisdom in the interest of the nations of the free 
world. Throughout the period of the crisis, these 
countries clearly revealed their faith in the charter 
and their determination that the peace, not only 
of the area in which they find themselves but of 
the whole world, must be preserved. 

The United States has, from the inception of 
the Baghdad Pact, supported the pact and the 
principles and objectives of collective security on 
which it is based. Through its own bilateral ar- 


rangements with pact members in the Middle East | 


area and its active membership in certain of the 
pact’s committees, the United States has revealed 
its readiness to assist in measures to strengthen the 
security of those nations. 

The United States reaffirms its support for the 
collective efforts of these nations to maintain their 
independence. A threat to the territorial integrity 
or political independence of the members would be 
viewed by the United States with the utmost 
gravity. 
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Controlling the International Traffic in Arms 


and Technical Data 


by Leonard H. Pomeroy 


Control over the international traffic in arms, 
which for many years has been a responsibility of 
the Department of State, is exercised by that De- 
partment with the objective of furthering both 
world peace and national security. Trading in 
arms and munitions is quite different from dealing 
with the commodities that figure in ordinary 
world trade such as cotton, wheat, automobiles, 
and the like. The arms traffic involves items de- 
signed primarily to kill or incapacitate. Thus, 
the need to exercise close supervision over the in- 
ternational movement of arms becomes readily 
apparent. 

During the First World War there was a tre- 
mendous increase in munitions output, and vast 
surplus stocks remained at the war’s end. These 
surplus stocks seemed very attractive to ambitious 
political groups and would-be dictators. 

The increasing need to control the movement of 
these surpluses, so as to prevent armed conflict 
from breaking out in various parts of the world, 
finally became evident. A considerable part of 
these surpluses was of U.S. origin and, naturally, 
we were anxious to cooperate with other nations 
in achieving some sort of watertight supervision. 

In our effort to work together with other friendly 
countries, the United States participated in the 
negotiation of both the St. Germain convention 
of 19191 and the Geneva convention of 1925.” 
These conventions succeeded in strengthening con- 


1 Convention for the Control of the Trade in Arms and 
Ammunition, signed Sept. 10, 1919; for text, see Foreign 
Relations of the United States, 1920, vol. I, p. 180. 

? Convention for the Supervision of the International 
Trade in Arms and Ammunition and in Implements of 
War, signed June 17, 1925; for text, see ibid., 1925, vol. I, 
p. 61. 
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trol over arms traffic, but there still remained room 
for improvement. 

Soon after World War I munitions makers 
began to be accused of stimulating international 
arms races. Partly because of fear that the muni- 
tions makers might actually be engaged in such 
activity, the Senate in the early thirties appointed 
a special investigating committee to go into the 
whole arms question. Asa result of these investi- 
gations a more definite arms policy was adopted 
by our country. This took the form of tightening 
controls through the licensing of arms traffic cross- 
ing our borders. 

With new records in munitions production 
established during and after World War II and 
with newly developed techniques of warfare, the 
need to regulate arms traffic as a matter of policy 
became even more vital to our national security. 
The importance of such regulation was heightened 
by the fact that, following both world wars, the 
aggressor nations made disarmament by the Allies 
ineffective and unsafe. In the 1920’s and 1930’s it 
was the German Wehrmacht and Japan. In the 
1940’s and 1950’s the Communists have seen fit to 
keep us all in a state of nervousness and fear. 

The outbreak of a third world war has been pre- 
vented up to now through the rearming of our 
friends who make up Nato, Anzvus, and Serato, 





© Mr. Pomeroy is Special Assistant to 
the Director of the Office of Mumitions Con- 
trol. His article is based on an address 
which he made before the American Chemi- 
cal Society at Atlantic City, N. J., on Sep- 
tember 18. 
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those combinations of non-Communist countries 
in the North Atlantic and Pacific for mutual de- 
fense against aggression. Of course, another de- 
terrent has been our programs of foreign military 
and economic aid. But the need for regulation of 
arms traffic remains, 


Control of Technical Data 


The Department of State not only regulates the 
export of arms and munitions under a licensing 
system but also controls exports of technical data 
or information relating to arms, ammunition, 
and implements of war. This type of control is a 
very important one. 

Years of experimentation and development lie 
behind modern weapons and modern war ma- 
terials. By the time a new weapon is put into use, 
it is obsolete on the drawing board. Thus, the 
possession of plans, specifications, and perform- 
ance data is often more important from a military 
standpoint than the finished article itself. 

In the immediate postwar period, when no ex- 
port control over military information of this kind 
was attempted, the Soviets bought up in this coun- 
try and sent home to Russia shiploads of technical 
literature of all kinds. Thus, they were able to 
obtain with little effort information on production 
and processing techniques which they otherwise 
would have had to spend years in developing. 

In instituting export controls over technical 
data, the United States did not reverse its policy 
of encouraging the free exchange of technical 
information of all kinds. We still encourage the 
free use by private and industrial scientists of 
developments in our university and industrial 
laboratories; we negotiate with foreign govern- 
ments to provide protection abroad for American 
inventors and to arrange for reciprocal rights. 
But when it comes to sending abroad information 
on new developments and processes relating to 
munitions of war, we now insist upon a prior 
examination. 

In other words, we want to have a say in the 
matter. This is accomplished through the export 
licensing system. 

Under Executive order of the President, licens- 
ing jurisdiction has been given to the Secretary 
of State. Whenever technical data relating to 
articles on the United States Munitions List— 
which includes military chemicals, gases, and ex- 
plosives—are to be exported, a license must be 
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obtained from the Department’s Office of Muni- 
tions Control. No fee is charged for this review, 
which actually protects the exporter because it as- 
sures him that the export has the approval of the 
United States Government. 

Industrial research has come to be recognized 
as one of the motivating forces behind our Na- 
tion’s progress, and the chemical industry in this 
country plays a most important part in forming 
the basis of our national strength and security. 


Role of Chemical Industry 


All armaments are, in a sense, chemical in that 
they are fashioned from materials which are them- 
selves the product of chemical processes. Also, 
all the important factors involved in chemical 
armament—that is, raw materials, manufacturing 
facilities, and technical personnel—are essentially 
the same as in any form of armament. For in- 
stance, it was pointed out by Augustin M. Prentiss 
in his book Chemicals in War that the relation- 
ship between certain chemical compounds and 
certain war gases is so close that the only differ- 
ence is the last step. Hence, every industrial 
chemical plant can be readily converted for war 
manufacturing if that ever becomes necessary. 

To assure that our military services are kept 
abreast of developments in the chemical labora- 
tories of America, it is important that our Gov- 
ernment be given the first opportunity to ascertain 
whether newly developed processes in specific 
cases have implications for our national defense 
and security. 

Many American firms have contacts with over- 
seas companies and scientists who are engaged in 
scientific research and development projects. 
These contacts often result in an interchange of 
technical information with foreign nationals—in- 
formation which may be of military significance. 

When is such information of military signifi- 
cance? The State Department’s Office of Muni- 
tions Control is responsible under law to advise 
in this matter and to ascertain whether the mili- 
tary and foreign-policy interests of the United 
States would be adversely affected if specific muni- 
tions articles and military technical information 
were sent abroad or made available to foreign 
nationals. 

In the interest of limiting Government action 
to those cases which have implications for our 
national security, specific exemptions are provided 
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for the exportation of certain published materials 
and of materials which already have been reviewed 
by this Government. Sales literature pertaining 
to articles already exported under license from 
the Department of State also is exempted, as is any 
published literature which is sent to a non-Com- 
munist country. 

Manufacturers who enter into licensing agree- 
ments with foreign firms for the production of 
their products overseas are requested to clear the 
agreements in advance with the Department of 
State. By so doing they are exempted from the 
specific export licensing requirements with re- 
spect to technical data which the foreign manu- 
facturer needs in order to manufacture the 


product. 


Because the Government appreciates the special 
problems faced by industry, it tries to avoid un- 
necessary redtape. On the other hand, the Gov- 
ernment needs the cooperation of industry in 
giving our military services the full benefit of 
America’s scientific genius and in preventing new 
developments in American chemical laboratories 
and factories from bolstering the military capa- 
bilities of our potential enemies. 

In the fields of chemicals, explosives, and gases 
a close interrelationship is apparent between many 
commercial products and those which are es- 
sentially military in nature. This close interrela- 
tionship becomes of special importance with 
respect to new developments and technical data 
pertaining to such developments. 

The U.S. Munitions List and State Department 
export controls are intended, however, to cover 
only those articles which are important to our 
national-security interests. But when those inter- 
ests are at stake, controls become essential, both in 
the interest of our country’s safety and in the 
interest of fair and uniform treatment of all con- 
cerned. These controls have become increasingly 
vital in the post-World War II period. 

During the early postwar period, when the 
Allies disarmed, the Soviets responded by increas- 
ing their military strength and capacity. Their 
policy is unmistakably clear to all thinking peoples 
of the free world. The threat of Soviet aggres- 
sion, subversion, and espionage has brought the 
nations of the free world together in order to pro- 
tect themselves. These free nations now know 
that they must take steps to protect their military 
secrets and their latest military developments and 
discoveries in the military technical fields. 
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As part of this effort, the United States has re- 
cently clamped down on indiscriminate shipment 
abroad of military information of all kinds. We 
have set up a requirement that all unpublished 
technical information on munitions of war be re- 
viewed from the point of view of our own security 
and that of our allies. In the process we are trying 
hard and, I believe, with considerable success to 
avoid doing anything that might hamstring indi- 
vidual effort and initiative. 


ANNEX 


Following is a list of chemical agents included in the 
U.S. Munitions List. 


I. CHEMICAL ToOxICOLOGICAL AGENTS AND GASES 


Name Compound 
Cyanogen chloride ........ CNCL 
Hydrogen cyanide ........ HCN 
PEGSROHO, 6.526 3 bk sas CLCO.CCL; 
a a ae ee te eae F, 
Bewisite GAS". 2 6k 8 8 es ks CLCHCHA.CL: 
Mustard gas (dichlorodiethyl (CLCH:CH:).S 

sulfide). 

Phenylearbylamine chloride . . CcsH;NCCL. 
PIGEON Wes) ear Sha 6S 6h 6) COCL.z 


Adamsite (diphenylaminochlo- (C.H:s):.NHA,CL 
roarsine). 


Dibromodimethyl ether ..... Br.C:H.O 
Dichlorodimethyl ether ..... CL.C:H.O 
Diphenylchloroarsine ...... (CoHs)2A;CL 
Diphenyleyannarsine....... (CoHs)2AsCN 
Ethyldibromoarsine ....... C.H;AsBr, 
Ethyldichloroarsine ....... C.H;AsCLz 
Methyldichloroarsine....... CH:A;CL, 
Phenyldibromoarsine....... C.H;A;Br:. 
Phenyldichloroarsine....... CcH;A,CL: 

Oo 


Cyanodimethylaminoethyloxy- (CH:):N—P—ON 


phosphine oxide. ~ 


OC:Hs 
CH; H oO 
Fluoroisopropoxymethylphos- Ng oo oe 
phine oxide. 
CHs CHs 


CH: H oO 
Fluoromethylpinacolyloxyphos- we ae ee 
phine oxide. | | b 
CH; CH; Hs 
Chloroacetophenone ....... C.H;COCH.CL 
PIOHUNT GAS! «oo. 6. a 6005) wheter es HE 


The chemical toxicological agents designated on the 
United States Munitions List, most of them under cate- 
gory VII, include a number of specific chemical com- 
pounds and gases which had been developed and were ex- 
tensively used in industry before World War I and then 
were adapted to military use during that war. 

Cyanogen chloride, hydrogen cyanide, and phenyl- 
carbylamine chloride are systemic toxic agents or gases 
which pass from the lungs into the blood stream and then 
act primarily on the nerve centers, causing death by 
paralysis of the central nervous system. 

Lung injurant compounds causing death by asphyxia- 
tion, such as diphosgene, phosgene, dibromodimethyl 
ether, and dichlorodimethyl ether, also were used exten- 
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sively during World War I and were derived from chemi- 
cal compounds fairly well-known prior to that time. 

Vesicant gases, such as mustard and Lewisite gas, in 
addition to being toxic, readily penetrate clothing and 
cause bodily burns. Ethyldibromoarsine, ethyldichloroar- 
sine, methyldichloroarsine, phenyldibromoarsine, and 
phenyldichloroarsine are all vesicant gases. The three 
oxide gases following are nerve gases, causing paralysis 
of the central nervous system. 

Chloroacetophenone or tear gas (category XI (h)) can 
be used both in warfare and to quell civil disturbances. 
Helium gas (category XI (i)) is valuable in metallurgy 
and in atomic research, as well as for inflating lighter- 
than-air aircraft. 


II. PRoPELLANTS 


Propellants and the following ingredients: 
Hydrazine 
Unsymmetrical dimethylhydrazine 
Hydrogen peroxide over 85% concentration 
Nitroguanadine or picrite 
Nitrocellulose with nitrogen content of over 12.20% 


Solid propellants 
(1) Single base—nitrocellulose 
(2) Double base—nitrocellulose, nitroglycerin 
(3) Triple base—nitrocellulose, nitroglycerin, nitro- 
guanadine 
(4) Composite—nitroglycerin, ammonium perchlorate, 
nitrocellulose, plastics, or rubbers 


Liquid propellants 
(1) Mono-propellants—hydrazine, nitrate, and water 
(2) Bi-propellants—hydrazine-fuming nitric acid 
(HNO ;) 


Propellants, which are included in category VIII of the 
Munitions List, may be either solid or liquid, and the 
following ingredients are considered militarily important: 
hydrazine, unsymmetrical dimethylhydrazine, hydrogen 
peroxide over 85% concentration, nitroguanadine or 
picrite, nitrocellulose with nitrogen content of over 
12.20%. 

Solid propellants are of four types: single base—used 
largely in small arms ammunition; double base (nitrocel- 
lulose, nitroglycerin)—-used primarily for rockets and 
guns ; triple base (made up of nitrocellulose, nitroglycerin, 
and nitroguanadine)—used primarily for artillery ammu- 
nition; and composite base, commonly used in rockets— 
nitroglycerin, ammonium perchlorate, nitrocellulose, 
plastics or rubbers, are components. 

Liquid propellants are of two types: mono-propellants, 
usually made up of a mixture of fuel and oxidizer, and 
bi-propellants, which are hypergolic, i. e. fuel and oxidi- 
zers are added separately and ignite on contact. 

Propellants are important elements in any shell or 
projectile, whether it be primarily a chemical or explosive 
shell or projectile. 


III. Mizitary HicH Explosives 


Ammonium picrate 

Trinitrotoluene 

Pentaerythritol 
PETN) 

Trimethylenetrinitramine (RDX, cyclonite, hexogen or 
T4) 

Tetryl 

Black soda powder 

Potassium nitrate powder 

Hexanitrodiphenylamine 

Trinitroanisol 

Trinitronaphthalene 

Dinitronaphthalene 

Tetranitronaphthalene 

Trinitroxylene 


tetranitrate (penthrite, pentrite or 
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Military high explosives are listed in the United States 
Munitions List under category VIII. The first four items 
are commonly used as high-explosive fillers in shells. 
Tetryl is commonly used as a booster charge. The next 
eight items are important military ingredients in high 
explosive compounds. 


IV. MiLiraAry PYROTECHNICS 


Military pyrotechnics, which are included in the Muni- 
tions List under category XI (f), have a great variety of 
important military uses, including battlefield illumina- 
tion, target identification, signals, smoke candles, tracers, 
and illuminating shells. They are constantly being im- 
proved, and the military pyrotechnics of today are far 
superior to those of World War II. 


Agreement on Grand Turk 
Ocean Research Station 


Press release 598 dated November 27 

An agreement was signed at Washington on 
November 27 between the Government of the 
United States and the Government of the United 
Kingdom, in consultation with the Government 
of the Turks and Caicos Islands, providing for 
the establishment in Grand Turk of a joint U.S. 
Navy and Royal Navy Oceanographic Research 
Station. 

Deputy Under Secretary of State Robert 
Murphy signed for the U.S. Government, and 
Sir Harold Caccia, the British Ambassador, for 
the British Government. 

During the Second World War the Allied 
navies often found themselves at a severe dis- 
advantage in dealing with enemy submarines 
because of lack of information about water con- 
ditions in the Atlantic and Caribbean. As a 
result, since the war the Royal Navy and the 
U.S. Navy have had a continuing program of 
oceanographic research designed to provide 
detailed information about currents, temperatures, 
salinity, and other similar factors. 

This program involves ships working in various 
ocean areas throughout the year. However, be- 
cause of the rapid advances which today are taking 
place in the field of electronics, it may be possible 
to obtain at least part of the required information 
more effectively and expeditiously from shore 
stations. Research stations have been set up in 
an effort to explore this possibility. 

For reasons of logistic and administrative con- 
venience, it has been agreed that the stations 
should be manned and supported by the US. 
Navy. 
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The Atom Is Still With Us 


by James J. Wadsworth 


Deputy U.S. Representative to the United Nations * 


When I accepted the invitation to address you 
today, my task seemed clear and simple. It was 
then in late September. The International Con- 
ference on the Statute of the Atomic Energy 
Agency had just opened and was making headlines 
because of the conspicuous degree of agreement 
that was evident. The groundwork had been 
carefully laid through months of intensive nego- 
tiations; compromises had been reached ; conflict- 
ing points of view reconciled on all major 
questions. 

The Indians were not entirely happy. The 
Swiss had some amendments they wanted to intro- 
duce; so did the Philippines, Mexico, and a few 
others. But the big powers in atomic energy were 
in basic agreement. And, of course, the countries 
which have not yet developed an atomic energy 
industry were eager to have international aid and 
guidance. The view was widely shared that a new 
international atomic energy agency would be of 
great benefit to the world. 

This view was to grow in the weeks ahead and 
to come to a climactic conclusion when 81 nations 
voted their approval of the statute for the new 
agency. The prospects of international collabora- 
tion for peace never seemed brighter. A spirit of 
harmony and good will permeated the meeting, 
and the statute was signed by representatives of 
70 nations with high praise and with high hope.? 

A week later, Hungarians were fighting in the 


*Address made at Fairleigh Dickinson University, 
Rutherford, N. J., on Nov. 28 (U.S./U.N. press release 
2531). 

? For text of the statute, see BULLETIN of Nov. 19, 1956, 
p. 820. 
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streets of Budapest for their freedom. Soviet 
troops moved in to restore order. The great be- 
trayal followed. After promising to withdraw, 
Soviet tanks moved into that beautiful city, ruth- 
lessly and cruelly stamping out resistance wher- 
ever the Hungarian freedom fighters had gained 
the upper hand. 

By the end of that fatal week, the Soviet Union 
was in flagrant violation of United Nations pledges 
and resolutions. It had refused to grant to the 
Hungarian people the basic human rights and 
freedoms so eloquently proclaimed by the charter 
of the United Nations. When the Security Coun- 
cil recommended an immediate withdrawal of 
Soviet forces, the Soviet Union vetoed the resolu- 
tion. The Soviet Union refused—and continues 
to refuse—to allow its puppet regime in Hungary 
to receive impartial United Nations observers. 
When ordered to end the inhuman deportations, 
the Soviet Union not only failed to comply but 
abducted the former head of the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment. In all these ways the Soviet Union has 
defied the United Nations and has become a sinister 
threat to the peace. 

At almost the same moment that the Soviet 
Union was shattering the peace in Hungary, Brit- 
ain, France, and Israel were also resorting to force, 
attempting to settle their differences by bullets 
instead of by words. Provocations they had, but 
this does not obscure the fact that the United Na- 
tions Charter pledges all members to “settle their 
international disputes by peaceful means” and “in 


*For text of the resolution, see ibid., Nov. 12, 1956, p. 
763. 
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such a manner that international peace and secu- 
rity, and justice, are not endangered.” 

These breaches of peace have presented us all 
with so many urgent, immediate problems that not 
much attention has been given in recent weeks to 
the International Atomic Energy Agency. Staff 
officers, for example, who were assigned to work 
out the details of the new agency’s financial, per- 
sonnel, and legal structure have been drafted to 
work out the logistics of the United Nations 
Emergency Force for the Middle East. My own 
sole concern of late has been to do everything pos- 
sible within the framework of the United Nations 
to help the people of Hungary and to restore some 
order in the volcanic Middle East. 

For these reasons, my task is very much more 
difficult today than I had expected. But the atom 
is still with us. As solutions are approached and 
tested on the critical issues before us, our thoughts 
will inevitably revert back to the long-range peace- 
building function of atomic energy. A large 
number of countries have already mentioned the 
need to push forward with plans for the Atomic 
Energy Agency. Countries as different as Czecho- 
slovakia and Denmark have made this point, to 
me personally, as have Brazil and Switzerland. 
In a recent major address at the United Nations, 
our own Acting Secretary of State, Mr. Herbert 
Hoover, Jr., referred to both the atoms-for-peace 
agency and to disarmament as matters which 
should be discussed at this session of the General 
Assembly.‘ 


Long-Range Goals 


We used to say in the days of World War II: 
In time of war we must prepare for the peace to 
come. So today I think we should remember that 
in time of tension and crisis we should continue to 
give thought to the long-range goals of peace. 
That is why I am glad to hear that you here at 
Fairleigh Dickinson College are devoting serious 
study to the problem of disarmament. And that 
is why I commend to you a thorough study of the 
statute of the new Atomic Energy Agency. It 
has many important implications for everyone 
who is studying the practical aspects of the con- 
trol of armaments. 

At the bottom of our thinking in the days when 
we were working out the statute for the agency, 


*Ibid., Nov. 26, 1956, p. 835. 
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we had several fundamental truths in mind—and 
they are as valid today as they ever were. 

First, by practical cooperation an atmosphere 
of confidence among nations is created. This in 
turn can lead to a relaxing of tensions and a de- 
creased need for armaments. Our vision is of 
cooperation in atomic energy as a bridge and an 
avenue to peace. 

Secondly, we must recognize that no nation has 
a monopoly of atomic knowledge; it is bound to 
spread widely throughout the world. And every 
atomic power plant is a potential weapons-mate- 
rial producing plant. It is better, therefore, to 
assist in the development of peaceful atomic in- 
dustries, with proper safeguards, rather than let 
atomic energy develop in a haphazard way, lead- 
ing to mutual suspicion and the building of mili- 
tary stockpiles in many nations. 

Thirdly, by testing international controls over 
the use of fissionable materials supplied for peace- 
ful purposes, we will be experimenting with tech- 
niques of international inspection and control. 
These experiments may turn out to be the first step 
toward international armaments inspection and 
control. 

And finally, if we can increase the power re- 
sources that are available to nations which are 
confronted with power shortages, we can decrease 
the economic forces which have contributed to 
wars in the past. 

With these long-range goals in mind, let me go 
over with you some of the important provisions 
of the new Atomic Energy Agency’s statute. 

First of all: What will the agency do? The 
answer to this question can be found in the stated 
objective “to accelerate and enlarge the contribu- 
tion of atomic energy to peace, health and pros- 
perity throughout the world.” 

Specifically, the agency will have authority to 
do the following things: 

It will encourage and assist research on and 
development of the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

It will make available atomic materials. 

It will foster the exchange of information and 
training of scientists and experts. 

It will establish and apply health and safety 
standards. 

It will establish and administer safeguards to 
insure that the materials or assistance given by 
the agency are not used to further any military 
purpose. 
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And it has authority to acquire and establish 
plants and facilities for carrying on its work. 

This is a very brief summary, but even so it is 
evident that the agency will have broad scope and 
authority. It will be able to do almost anything 
found useful by its members in the peaceful ap- 
plication of atomic energy. The actual extent of 
its work will depend on the decisions made by its 
members, through the Board of Governors and 
through the General Conference. These decisions 
in turn will depend on the costs the members are 
willing to bear and the materials and facilities 
made available to the agency by its members. 

Membership will be open to all members of the 
United Nations or any of the specialized agen- 
cies—a sum total of over 87 potential members. 
Each member will have one vote, according to the 
principle of equality. We believe this principle 
of equality is useful since it underscores the vital 
interest every nation has in atomic development 
and the responsibility every member has to see 
that atomic energy is put to work for the good of 
mankind. 

The Board of Governors of the agency has an 
admittedly complex structure. While each coun- 
try has one vote, some countries are virtually per- 
manent members and naturally the atomically ad- 
vanced nations have a predominant influence on 
the Board. Members most advanced in the tech- 
nology of atomic energy will be named each year 
by the outgoing Board from eight specified 
geographic regions. In this group must be the 
five nations everyone would recognize as the 
world’s leaders in atomic technology. Two mem- 
bers who are large producers of nuclear source 
materials must also be named from a group of four 
specified countries; also, one member noted as a 
supplier of technical assistance. The General 
Conference is then to elect 10 members, with due 
regard to geographical distribution. 

Needless to say, it took many long discussions 
to arrive at this formula for the Board of Direc- 
tors. It represents a political solution aimed at 
maintaining the principle of equality, yet recog- 
nizing the fact that some nations are far ahead of 
others in atomic development. 


Safeguards and Controls 

Besides the constitution of the Board of Gover- 
nors, the other most difficult section of the statute 
was the section dealing with the safeguards that 
should be applied in order to insure that agency 
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assistance and materials are not used for military 
purposes. This is the famous article XII.° 

Nobody wanted an absence of all controls; but 
some countries, the nonatomic nations, represented 
most eloquently by India, at first argued that the 
controls were too onerous or too rigid. In the 
course of the debate many misconceptions were 
clarified, and I think the article as it finally 
emerged was a better definition of wl:at we all had 
in mind than the one in the original draft. It 
spelled out more precisely the degree of control 
needed at various stages of atomic processing, 
recognizing that the inspection of the movement 
of raw material need not be as precise as the in- 
spection of chemical processing plants. It also 
made more precise the disposition of fissionable 
materials bred in reactors fueled by agency ma- 
terials or constructed with agency assistance. The 
statute requires the deposit with the agency of all 
such fissionable materials in excess of what is im- 
mediately needed. Materials so deposited will be 
returned to the countries where they were bred for 
further peaceful uses whenever there is a need for 
them. 

A staff of inspectors is authorized to implement 
the safeguards provided for in the statute—and 
noncompliance will be met immediately by a whole 
series of sanctions having to do with agency 
assistance. 

This, then, is the statute as it came out of the 
crucible of the many discussions before and during 
the conference on the statute. 

Just when the next steps will be taken to com- 
plete plans for the practical operation of the new 
agency, I do not know. But I see no reason why 
the original timetable should not be met. The 
work that needs to be done right now is largely 
administrative and budgetary. The Preparatory 
Commission can work out these details, as was 
originally planned, between now and next sum- 
mer.© Just as the international weather turned 
from fair to stormy in the space of a week, the 
storms can subside and the sun can shine again in 
a similarly quick transition. 

I personally believe that the United Nations will 
surmount its present difficulties. Today it is 


5 For remarks by Ambassador Wadsworth on Nov. 15 on 
the draft of article XII, see ibid., Nov. 19, 1956, p. 815. 

®*For announcement of Ambassador Wadsworth’s ap- 
pointment as U.S. representative on the Preparatory Com- 
mission, see ibid. 
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demonstrating its vitality and its utility. So far, 
it has prevented world war III. This is its over- 
riding objective. If it did nothing more than 
that, it would be worthy of our gratitude and 
generous support. 

The world’s history is made up of mankind’s 
continuous struggle to reconcile man’s individual- 
ism with his social needs. To this end govern- 
ments have been constituted. Even the best-run 
governments must tolerate, at times, strikes among 
competing groups; weaker governments not in- 
freanently have riots and sometimes civil wars. 


The United Nations is no government at all; so it 
can hardly be blamed if it cannot keep all of its 
members law-abiding all of the time. 

The need of mankind in our atomic century is 
for cooperation and moral responsibility. It is 
my conviction that the unifying forces are greater 


than the divisive forces. We must work with this 
hope and in this faith. The atom is still with us; 
it is the most important factor that will influence 
the future of all of us here today. If we are not to 
be destroyed by its misuse, we must go forward in 
our exploration of its potential for good. 


Accelerating the Development of Nuclear Power Abroad 


Following is a series of announcements released 
by the White House on November 17 regarding 
the program for making uranium fuel available 
for power and research reactors abroad. Included 
are a statement by President Eisenhower; a state- 
ment by Lewis L. Strauss, Chairman of the U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission; a summary of back- 
ground facts; and a summary of terms and con- 
ditions governing international transactions in 
special nuclear materials. 


STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 


This Nation attaches highest importance to the 
development of nuclear power both at home and 
abroad. We are determined that this product of 
man’s inventiveness shall be made available to 
serve the people of the world. 

We have taken many actions to this end. We 
have initiated and actively supported the forma- 
tion of an International Atomic Energy Agency,’ 
we have negotiated bilateral agreements for coop- 
eration with 37 countries, and we have expressed 
our support for European efforts to form an inte- 
grated atomic energy community. On February 
22, 1956, I announced that I approved the recom- 
mendations of the Chairman of the Atomic Energy 


1 For the text of the statute of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, see BULLETIN of Nov. 19, 1956, p. 820. 
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Commission to make available 20,000 kilograms of 
uranium 235 for distribution abroad.’ 

Today I have approved further important ac- 
tions by the United States Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. These actions will set the terms and 
conditions on which nuclear fuel will be available 
under agreements for cooperation. These and 
other actions are designed to enable other nations 
or groups of nations to have firm assurance of the 
fuel supplies necessary to the continued operation 
of nuclear power installations, and thus to facili- 
tate arrangements for financing. 

Under these new actions, the United States will 
make available to other nations supplies of nuclear 
fuel at prices identical with those charged by the 
Atomic Energy Commission under our domestic 
nuclear power program. 

One of the steps I have approved is an offer to 
purchase at specified prices plutonium and ura- 
nium 233 produced in reactors abroad that are 
fueled with material furnished under our agree- 
ments for cooperation. The materials so acquired 
by the United States will be used solely for peace- 
ful purposes. 

Today’s actions, summarized in the attached 
statement by the Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, will permit closer estimate of net 
nuclear fuel costs and will add firmness to the 
planning now under way in friendly nations for 


*Tbid., Mar. 19, 1956, p. 469. 
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nuclear power, thereby accelerating their atomic 
power development. 

It will be our policy, of course, to seek to con- 
duct our operations in support of nuclear power 
development abroad in consonance with the policy 
of the International Atomic Energy Agency, in 
whose endeavors we shall take our full part. 

We shall strive ceaselessly to attain the day 
when the uses of the energy of the atom fulfill 
mankind’s peaceful purposes. 


STATEMENT BY MR. STRAUSS 


With the approval of the President, the Atomic 
Energy Commission is taking six additional steps 
to accelerate the development of nuclear power 
abroad under the Atoms for Peace program. 

These steps include: 


a. Establishment of a schedule of charges for 
uranium 235 furnished by the Commission to other 
nations or groups of nations for use in power or 
research reactors under agreements for coopera- 
tion. The schedule sets charges for various de- 
grees of enrichment; for example about $16 per 
gram of uranium 235 at 20 per cent enrichment. 
The charges are the same as those made by the 
Commission to domestic users. 

b. Adoption of a policy under which assurances 
can be made to nations with agreements for coop- 
eration that the Commission—within the limits 
of the amounts of material made available from 
time to time by the President—is prepared to fur- 
nish uranium 235 in specified quantities based on 
estimated fuel requirements of a given power in- 
stallation over a fixed period, beyond the present 
term of 10 years. Such commitments would, of 
course, be subject to observance of all terms and 
conditions of the covering agreement for coopera- 
tion. In carrying out this policy, it is recognized, 
the present term of agreements for cooperation 
would require extension. 

c. Establishment of prices to be offered by the 
Commission for plutonium and uranium 233 pro- 
duced in reactors abroad which are fueled under 
agreements for cooperation. These prices are the 
estimated fuel value of these special nuclear mate- 
rials when a practicable method of using them for 
fuel develops from the research now being carried 
on. For plutonium metal, it is $12 per gram; for 
uranium 233 nitrate, it is $15 per gram of U-233. 
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Material so acquired by the Commission will be 
used only for peaceful purposes. 

d. Decision by the Commission that it stands 
ready to purchase during the period ending June 
30, 1963, at the above mentioned prices, all pluto- 
nium and uranium 233 produced in reactors 
abroad which are fueled with material obtained 
from the United States. Under existing author- 
ity in the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, such pur- 
chases will, of course, be made on an annual basis 
and subject to the availability of appropriations. 

e. The Commission expects to recommend at the 
forthcoming session of the Congress legislation to 
provide authority to the Commission, with the 
approval of the President, to establish guaranteed 
prices for periods not in excess of seven years for 
plutonium and uranium 233 which is delivered to 
the Commission and which has been produced in 
reactors abroad fueled with material supplied by 
the United States. Such authority will enable the 
Commission to provide the same assurance to for- 
eign nuclear power programs that the seven year 
guarantee period for prices under existing law 
provides to the domestic nuclear power program. 

f. Decision to consider exchange of United 
States uranium 235 for source material (for ex- 
ample uranium ore or concentrates) from nations 
with agreements for cooperation. 


The steps taken today will be of material assist- 
ance to the foreign nuclear power program. The 
information and assurances given are necessary 
for estimating cost of power, for justifying the 
capital required and for assuring operation of 
special nuclear power plants over a period of 
years. 

Attached is a summary of the general terms and 
conditions for governing international transac- 
tions in special nuclear materials under agree- 
ments for cooperation together with general back- 
ground information of the new actions approved 
today. The announcements made today and the 
attached terms and conditions apply to agreements 
for cooperation under the Atoms for Peace 
Program. 

The policies and undertakings to seek new au- 
thority which have today been approved by the 
President should substantially promote the ad- 
vance of the free world toward abundant nuclear 
power. The Commission will continue to explore 
additional means to encourage the development of 
nuclear power. 
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There are obstacles to be overcome. Skilled 
manpower is presently in serious shortage. Large 
capital resources are required. The best tech- 
nology remains to be worked out area by area. 

But I am confident that steps being taken in the 
United States and the progress being made by our 
friends abroad, are speeding the day when elec- 
trical energy from the atom will help lighten 
man’s burden of work and lift the standards of 
living of peoples everywhere. 


SUMMARY OF BACKGROUND FACTS 


1. The enriched uranium which will be supplied as 
needed under the schedule of charges will be taken from 
the 20,200 kilograms of uranium 235 made available by 
President Eisenhower in 1954, 1955 and 1956 for use in 
fuel for power and research reactors abroad and from 
such additional amounts as may be made available sub- 
sequently. (The 5,000 kilograms for the International 
Atomie Energy Agency’s initial operations plus the 
amounts matching contributions of other nations also will 
be drawn from quantities made available by the Presi- 
dent. ) 

2. The new schedule of charges supersedes the charge 
of $25 per gram of uranium 235 in uranium enriched to 
20% announced on August 8, 1955 for the leasing of fuel 
for research reactors abroad. Under the new schedule, 
the charge for uranium 235 at 20% enrichment will be 
equivalent to slightly more than $16 per gram. (The 
detailed schedule of charges is included in the attached 
“General Terms and Conditions.”) The same schedule 
applies to the charges for enriched uranium made avail- 
able to domestic users. 

8. The Commission’s newly established prices for 
plutonium and uranium 233 which it may acquire from 
foreign reactors operating with fuel obtained from the 
United States under agreements for cooperation are based 
on the estimated value of these substances as nuclear 
fuels. 

4. The charge of $40 per kilogram for normal uranium 
metal, and of $28 per pound for heavy water, as an- 
nounced at the Geneva Conference on August 8, 1955, 
remain unchanged. Under the new schedule, the charges 
for uranium 235 range from an equivalent of $5.62 per 
gram for .72% enrichment—fuel barely enriched over 
the normal seven-tenths of one percent found in nature— 
to $17.07 per gram for 90% enrichment. 

5. The conditions of transfer under the new schedule 
differ from those prevailing under the “Geneva price”. 
While the earlier charge was for uranium as metal, the 
new schedule of charges is for uranium hexafluoride 
(UF.). The cost of conversion to metal or other forms 
will be borne by the user. 

6. Also, the former charge applied to transactions es- 
sentially limited in each case to six kilograms of uranium 
235 contained in uranium with an enrichment not to 
exceed 20%. At that time, the quantity made available 
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for use abroad in research reactors was only 200 kilograms 
of uranium 235. 

7. The new schedule of charges applies to transactions 
of this type as well as to much larger transactions with 
other nations or groups of nations. Economies will be 
achieved in preparing and handling large quantities of 
material. The schedule applies as well to any Commis- 
sion repurchases of enriched uranium returned to the Com- 
mission from abroad and will also be used in calculating 
charges to be applied to leased fuel for use, consumption, 
and isotopic depletion or dilution. Appropriate adjust- 
ments will be made for processing costs incurred by the 
Commission in reclaiming the material in the form of 
UF.. 

8. Commitments thus far made to other nations approxi- 
mate 1,700 kilograms of uranium 235. The three power 
reactor agreements recently concluded with Switzerland, 
the Netherlands and Australia involve supplying approxi- 
mately 1,500 kilograms of uranium 235 over the next 10 
years. 

9. Sale or lease transactions with other nations under 
the new prices will involve for the most part reactor fuel 
containing 20% uranium 235 or less. However, in five 
agreements concluded so far, relatively small quantities 
of 90% fuel are authorized for use in materials testing 
reactors. This is the highest degree of enrichment quoted 
in the new schedule. 

10. In addition to sale or lease of uranium 235, the 
Commission is now undertaking, as noted in the announce- 
ments, to consider arrangements under which it would 
supply uranium 235 in exchange for source material such 
as uranium ore or concentrates. The basis for exchange 
and the quantities involved on each side would be worked 
out on a case-by-case basis. 

11. The announcements made today and the attached 
terms and conditions apply to agreements for coopera- 
tion under the Atoms for Peace Program. The arrange 
ments under which 5000 kg. of U-235 will be made avail- 
able to the IAEA will be agreed with the Agency. 


SUMMARY OF 'GENERAL TERMS AND CONDI- 
TIONS GOVERNING INTERNATIONAL TRANS- 
ACTIONS IN SPECIAL NUCLEAR MATERIALS 


i. Agreements for Cooperation. 


Special nuclear material may be distributed outside 
the United States only pursuant to an agreement for 
cooperation. 

The term of present agreements for cooperation in 
power reactor technology and fueling stands at 10 years. 
However, recognizing that the provision of fuels must be 
guaranteed for a longer period in order to facilitate financ- 
ing and operation, the Commission will now consider ex- 
tending agreements beyond 10 years. 


il. Form of Transactions. 


In general, special nuclear material distributed abroad 
under research agreements will be leased and that dis- 
tributed under power agreements will be sold. The con- 
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tract of sale or the lease, as the case may be, will contain 
terms relating to delivery, form of material, quantity and 
price. The pertinent document will also contain proce- 
dures for assaying material and such other provisions as 
may be appropriate or necessary in a given case. 


iil. Form of Material. 


All quoted prices relate to enriched uranium as ura- 
nium hexafluoride (UFs). 


iV. Charges. 


The charges for uranium in the form of UF., in the 
various degrees of enrichment, shall be in accordance with 
a schedule adopted by the Commission for use in trans- 
actions both at home and abroad. Although these prices 
are subject to adjustment, it is the intention of the Com- 
mission to maintain them as stable as possible. The 
schedules are as follows: 
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The above schedule will also provide the basis for use 
charges to be applied to leased fuel, as well as in calculat- 
ing charges for uranium 235 consumption and isotopic 
depletion or dilution in leased fuel, and for any AEC 
repurchases of enriched uranium returned from abroad. 
Appropriate adjustments will be made for processing costs 
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incurred by the AEC in reclaiming the material in the 
form of UF. 

The schedule does not include any costs that may be 
incurred by the Commission as a result of activities con- 
ducted under agreements for cooperation to safeguard 
uranium 235 distributed abroad. If it later becomes nec- 
essary to add a surcharge to the charge schedule on 
account of such expense, that surcharge will be moderate. 


V. “Buy-Back” Prices for Plutonium and 
Uranium 233. 


The following prices shall be applied in any Commission 
purchases of plutonium or uranium 233 produced abroad 
for the period ending June 30, 1963, through the use of 
fuel obtained from the Commission under agreements for 
cooperation : 


For plutonium metal—$12/gram. 
For uranium 233 nitrate—$15/gram of uranium 238. 


The above are based on the estimated values of pluto- 
nium and uranium 233 as reactor fuel. Since, initially, 
material is expected to be delivered in forms other than 
the above, the prices to be paid will be the above, less the 
cost of conversion to the specified form. Material so 
acquired by the Commission from nations with agree- 
ments for cooperation, as noted in today’s announcement, 
will be used only for peaceful purposes. To assure this, 
in any case where such material cannot, during its re- 
processing, be kept separate from material produced in 
the United States, an equal amount of U.S. material will 
be reserved for peaceful uses. 


VI. Enrichment of Material. 


Uranium distributed abroad will be limited to 20% 
enrichment in uranium 235, with the exception that six 
(6) kilograms of uranium 235 enriched up to 90% may 
be made available for use in materials testing reactors 
under power agreements, and gram quantities of uranium 
enriched above 90% in uranium 235 may be made available 
for research purposes under research or power agreements. 


Vii. Quantity. 


a. Research agreements: 

Generally, up to 6 kilograms of contained uranium 235 
will be made available under research agreements. How- 
ever, in some cases, the Commission may increase this 
amount, by way of amendment to an agreement, up to 12 
kilograms. The reference here is to the amount of ma- 
terial being utilized in reactors within the cooperating 
country at any one time. In addition, the Commission 
will make available such further quantities as, in its 
opinion, are necessary to permit the efficient and con- 
tinuous operation of the reactor or reactors while replaced 
fuel elements are radioactively cooling in the cooperating 
country or while fuel elements are in transit. 

b. Power agreements: 

The amount of material allocated under a power agree- 
ment generally refers to the required operating inventory 
plus the net amount of uranium 235 to be consumed over 
the life of the agreement. The amount of uranium en- 
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riched in the isotope uranium 235 in the eustody of a 
cooperating country shall not at any time be in excess of 
the amount of material necessary to assure continuous 
operation of each defined reactor project undertaken. 


VIL. Reprocessing. 


When special nuclear material received by a cooperating 
country from the United States requires reprocessing, such 
reprocessing shall be performed at the discretion of the 
Commission in either Commission facilities or facilities 
acceptable to the Commission. Cost of such reprocessing 
will be borne by the users of the material. 


IX. Safeguards and Controls. 


All agreements for cooperation contain appropriate 
safeguards and controls against diversion of special nu- 
clear material to other than peaceful purposes and con- 
tain all of the guarantees required by Section 123 of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954. 





® Section 123 reads as follows: 

“Sec. 123. Cooperation with other nations.—No coopera- 
tion with any nation or regional defense organization pur- 
suant to sections 54, 57, 64, 82, 103, 104, or 144 shall be 
undertaken until— 

“a. the Commission or, in the case of those agreements 
for cooperation arranged pursuant to subsection 144b, the 
Department of Defense has submitted to the President the 
proposed agreement for cooperation, together with its 
recommendation thereon, which proposed agreement shall 
include (1) the terms, conditions, duration, nature, and 
scope of the cooperation; (2) a guaranty by the cooperat- 
ing party that security safeguards and standards as set 
forth in the agreement for cooperation will be maintained ; 
(3) a guaranty by the cooperating party that any material 
to be transferred pursuant to such agreement will not be 
used for atomic weapons, or for research on or develop- 
ment of atomic weapons, or for any other military pur- 
pose; and (4) a guaranty by the cooperating party that 
any material or any Restricted Data to be transferred 
pursuant to the agreement for cooperation will not be 
transferred to unauthorized persons or beyond the juris- 
diction of the cooperating party, except as specified in the 
agreement for cooperation ; 

“bh. the President has approved and authorized the ex- 
ecution of the proposed agreement for cooperation, and 
has made a determination in writing that the performance 
of the proposed agreement will promote and will not con- 
stitute an unreasonable risk to the common defense and 
security ; and 

“e, the proposed agreement for cooperation, together 
with the approval and the determination of the President, 
has been submitted to the Joint Committee and a period of 
thirty days has elapsed while Congress is in session (in 
computing such thirty days, there shall be excluded the 
days on which either House is not in session because of an 
adjournment of more than three days).” 
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First Yearly Progress Report of the Scientific Committee on the Effects 
of Atomic Radiation to the General Assembly 


U.N. doc. A/3365 dated November 17 

The General Assembly, at its tenth regular ses- 
sion, established by resolution 913 (X) the Scien- 
tific Committee on the Effects of Atomic Radiation 
consisting of the following members: Argentina, 
Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Egypt, France, India, Japan, Mexico, 
Sweden, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Treland, United States of America.1 The Com- 
mittee held its first session at Headquarters from 
14 to 23 March 1956.2, The Committee elected Dr. 
C. E. Eddy of Australia as its Chairman and Pro- 
fessor Carlos Chagas of Brazil as its Vice-Chair- 
man. The discussions at the first session were 
principally concerned with the scope and organ- 
ization of the work. 

The Committee divided the scope of its work 
under five main headings as follows: 

1. Genetics. 

2. The effects of irradiation by internally ab- 
sorbed isotopes and the effects of external radia- 
tion. 

3. Natural radiation levels. 

4, Exposures during medical procedures and 
occupational exposure. 

5. Environmental contamination. 

The conclusions reached at the first session were 
transmitted to States Members of the United Na- 
tions or members of the specialized agencies by 
the Secretary of the Committee on 9 April 1956. 

The Committee decided to invite States Mem- 


‘For text of resolution, see BULLETIN of Nov. 21, 1955, 
Dp. 855. 

*For an article on the first session of the Committee by 
the U.S. representative, Dr. Shields Warren, see ibid., 
May 21, 1956, p. 860. 

* U.N. doc. A/AC.82/R.10 dated Mar. 27, 1956. 
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bers of the United Nations or members of the 
specialized agencies to submit certain classes of 
information, especially those involving physical 
measurements, under the categories listed above. 
In response to this invitation twenty-four Gov- 
ernments and one specialized agency submitted 
fifty reports to the Committee in time for con- 
sideration at its second session. These reports 
are listed by country and title in annex I to the 
present report. 

The Committee, at its first meeting, requested 
the Secretary-General to arrange for a suitable 
number of scientists to be added temporarily on a 
basis of rotation to the Secretariat in order to 
carry out detailed technical work in preparation 
for the meetings of the Committee. A small scien- 
tific staff was recruited between the first and sec- 
ond sessions of the Committee and was responsi- 
ble for presenting in a form suitable for the 
consideration of the Committee at its second ses- 
sion the large body_of data submitted by Govern- 
ments. 

The Committee held its second session from 22 
October to 2 November 1956. Following the un- 
timely death of its Chairman, Dr. Eddy, the Com- 
mittee elected Professor Carlos Chagas of Brazil 
as its Chairman and Professor Zénon Bacq of 
Belgium as its Vice-Chairman. 

At this session the Committee gave considera- 
tion to the following aspects of its work: 

1. Information already submitted to it by 
Governments concerning levels of natural irradia- 
tion, of environmental contamination and of other 
man-made sources of radiation exposure. 

2. Methods of measuring these levels. 

3. Genetic effects of radiation. 

4. Biological effects of small doses of radiation. 

5. Disposal of radioactive wastes in the seas and 
oceans. 

6. Preparation of letters to the general and radi- 
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ological medical press, to be distributed as widely 
as possible, entitled “The responsibilities of the 
Medical Profession in the use of X-rays and other 
ionizing radiation”. 

The Committee’s discussions and recommenda- 
tions concerning the subjects discussed are em- 
bodied in the documents listed in annex II to the 
present report. 

The Committee is devoting particular attention 
at the present stage of its work to the following 
topics: 

1. In view of the tendency of the long-lived ra- 
dioactive isotope of strontium (strontium-90) re- 
sulting from tests of nuclear weapons or from ra- 
dioactive wastes to become deposited in human 
bone, the quantitative measurement and signifi- 
cance of the levels of strontium-90 in: 


(a) The stratosphere; 

(b) Deposited radioactive fall-out; 

(c) Air, water, soil and herbage; 

(d) Bones, especially those of children; 

(e) Human urine; 

(f) Principal calcium contributors to human 
diet. 


2. Levels of natural calcium and strontium in 
soils and foodstuffs, especially the principal cal- 
cium contributors to human diet, as these may in- 
fluence the uptake of strontium-90. 

3. Measurement of the levels of caesium-137 in 
the stratosphere, in the lower atmosphere, in 
water, on the ground, in foodstuffs, and in man. 

4. Levels of shorter-lived radio-isotopes in fall- 
out, as assessed by present procedures. 

5. Measurement of natural levels of irradiation, 
and corresponding human surveys. 

6. Measurement and evaluation of the doses re- 
ceived by the germinal tissue of persons irradiated 
during medical procedures, as in certain countries 
these are known to constitute one of the largest 
artificial contributions to the irradiation of these 
tissues. 

7. Programmes of research on the genetic effects 
of radiation. 

8. Biological effects of small doses of radiation 
and related fundamental radiobiological research. 

9. Aspects of oceanography and marine biology 
relevant to possible sea disposal of radioactive 
wastes, and present disposal practices. 


In appropriate fields of its work, the Committee 
is co-operating closely with the Food and Agri- 
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culture Organization, the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization, the 
World Health Organization, and the World Me- 
teorological Organization, with the International 
Commission on Radiological Protection and with 
the International Commission on Radiological 
Units and Measurements. 


Annex I 


Reports REcEIvVED FroM GOVERNMENTS AND SPECIALIZED 
AGENCIES IN TIME FOR CONSIDERATION AT THE SECOND 
SESSION OF THE COMMITTEE ‘* 


Country Title 
United States of Amer- The biological effects of atomic 
ica. radiation. 
United Kingdom..... The hazards to man of nuclear 
and allied radiations. 

MOOIPAUID: 5 aes 56 eGo, oS Preliminary report on modern 
methods for the evaluation of 
the biological effects of small 
doses of external radiation or 
absorbed radioactive mate- 
rials. 

ee Oe ae Report consisting of eight parts, 
as follows: 

Part 1 - Researches on the effects 
of the H-bomb explosion at 
Bikini Atoll 1954 on animal in- 
dustry and _ sericulture in 
Japan. 

Part 2-The radioactive con- 
tamination of agricultural 
crops in Japan. 

Part 3-A preliminary report of 
recommendations on the mod- 
ern methods of estimating the 
biological activity of small 
radiation dose, 

Part 4 - The airborne radioactiv- 
ity in Japan. 

Part 5 - Report on the systematic 
observations of the atmos- 
pherie radioactivity in Japan. 

Part 6-On the distribution of 
naturally radioactive nuclides 
in Japanese Islands. 

Part 7 -Radiochemical analysis 
of radioactive fall-out ob- 
served in Japan. 

Part 8-Fission products in 
water area and aquatic organ- 
isms. 

MAORIODS Lins. shaccue eaters Tirst report on the studies of 
radioactive fall-out. 

Union of South Africa. . Preliminary report on radio- 
active fall-out. 





‘Reports are listed in the chronological order of receipt 
by the United Nations. [Footnote in the original.] 
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United States of Amer- Radioactive fall-out through 
ica. September 1955. 

ER. a ere 8 eS Reports by the Atomic Energy 
Council of the Executive Yuan 
of the Republic of China. 

Co a ae Report on waste disposal system 
at the Chalk River Plant of 
Atomie Energy of Canada 
Limited. 

LO: re The Canadian programme for 
the investigation of the genetic 
effects of ionizing radiation. 

United States of Amer- Pathologie effects of atomic 


ica. radiation. 
ce eae a ae Levels of strontium-90 in Can- 
ada. 
New Zealand....... Information submitted by New 
Zealand. 
DNOLNWAW: 5. 6) suse ars < Report consisting of three parts, 


as follows: 

Part 1-Radioactive fall-out 
measurements in Norway. 

Part 2-Methods of estimating 
the biological activity of small 
doses of radiation. 

Part 3-Disposal of radioactive 
wastes at the Norwegian Ra- 
dium Hospital and Norsk 
Hydro’s Institute of Cancer 


Research. 
WEMON® g6 4 95s o ois Report consisting of 15 parts, as 
follows: 
A. Radiation doses to human 
gonads: 


Part 1 - Levels of ionizing radia- 
tions originating from natural 
and artificial sources, with 
special reference to irradia- 
tion of the human gonads. 

B. Natural radiations: 

Part 2-Variations in natural 
gamma radiation in Sweden. 
Part 3 - Calculation of the ioniza- 
tion due to radioactive sub- 

stances in the ground. 

Part 4- Studies on naturally oc- 
curring ionizing radiations. 
Part 5 - Weekly doses from some 
natural radioactive sources. 

C. Whole body radiation: 

Part 6 - Measurements of gamma 
radiation from the human 
body. 

Part 7-Measurements of low- 
level radioactivity particularly 
the gamma radiation from liv- 
ing subjects. 

Part 8-Measurements of gam- 
ma-rays of the human body. 
D. Environmental contamina- 

tion: 
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Part 9-Radioactive fall-out 
from atomic weapon tests. 
Part 10 - Products of simultane- 

ous fission. 

Part 11-Energy distribution of 
the gamma-dose from mixed- 
fission-products from Pu. 

Part 12-Records of gamma 
radiation from the ground and 
beta radiation from radio- 
active debris in Sweden. 

Part 13-Increase in gamma 
radiation from powdered milk 
and beef 1953-1956. 

BE. Occupational exposure and 
dose-meters : 

Part 14 - Measurements on radia- 
tion protection required in the 
walls of Roentgen diagnostic 
rooms. 

Part 15-A versatile instrument 
for the measurement in r units 
of radiation doses received by 
individuals and populations. 


. Report consisting of twelve 


parts, as follows: 

Part I.1-Methods of measuring 
the radioactivity produced by 
nuclear explosions and nuclear 
industry. 

Part I.2- Method of monitoring 
for natural or artificial radio- 
activity in human beings. 

Part I.3 - Measurement of radon. 

Part II.1A-Report on the dis- 
tribution of the natural radio- 
activity of rocks. 

Part IT.1B - Work of the Nancy 
Radiogeological Laboratory in 
the study of soil and water 
radioactivity. 

Part II.2- Radioactivity of the 
waters of French mineral 
springs. 

Part III.1-Genetie effects of 
radiation. 

Part I1I.3A-Summary of the 
principal measurements of the 
radioactivity of air, water and 
soil. 

Part III.3B - Study of the radio- 
activity of the air. 

Part III.4-Study of occupa- 
tional radiation exposure in 
France in 1955. 

Part I1I.1B - Addendum: Study 
of the offsprings of patients 
treated by pelvic radiotherapy. 
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Biological methods used for de- 
tection of effects of small 
doses of ionizing radiation. 

Czechoslovakia. ..... Natural radioactivity of water, 
air and soil in the Czechoslo- 
vak Republic (Review of 
studies). 


eee ee Report concerning the request 
for information on natural 
radiation background. 

J i ee Information prepared by the 


Austrian Government relating 
to the effects of atomic radia- 
tion. 

The radiological dose to persons 
in the United Kingdom due to 
debris from nuclear test ex- 
plosions prior to January 1956. 

Project Sunshine Bulletin No. 12 
(University of Chicago, The 
Enrico Fermi Institute for 
nuclear studies). 

Summary of analytical results 


United Kingdom..... 


United States of Amer- 
ica. 


United States of Amer- 


ica. from the Hasl strontium pro- 
gramme to June 1956. 
BPSOBUNA . sos se Preliminary report on possible 


methods of estimating the bio- 
logical effects of small doses 
of radiation. 

United States of Amer- The effect of exposure to the 
ica. atomic bombs of pregnancy 

termination in Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. 

ee ee Unusual radioactivity observed 
in the atmospherical precipi- 
tation in Debrecen between 22 
April-31 December 1952. 

Report consisting of five parts, 
as follows: 

Part 1-Clinical effects of ra- 
diations. 

Part 2-Report on studies of 
atomic radiation effects, made 
at the “Laboratoire de phy- 
sique nucleaire de l’Universite 
de Liege.” 

Part 3-Resistance and protec- 
tion of living organisms 
against radiations. 

Part 4-Measurement of radio- 
activity in rain and surface 
waters. 

Part 5-Measurement of radio- 
activity in atmospheric dust. 
Letter from the “Service federal 
de l’hygiene publique”, Bern. 
Information summary on the 
preliminary work carried out 
in Argentina for the measure- 
ment and study of radioactive 

fall-out. 


Belgium 


Switzerland. ....... 


Argentina 
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Report consisting of six parts, as 
follows: 

Part I - Human genetics. 

Part II - Plant genetics. 

Part III -Radio-biological unit 
in the University of Adelaide. 

Part IV-Natural radiation 
background and _ environ- 
mental contamination. 

Part V-Occupational exposure 
in Australia. 

Part VI - Health and safety pre- 
cautions in uranium mining 
and milling in Australia. 

Radio-strontium fall-out in 
biological materials in Britain. 

Report consisting of two parts, 
as follows: 

Part 1- Findings and conditions 
of organization in the field of 
atomic radiation. 

Part 2 - Long-term research tasks 
in the fields of biology and 
medicine. 

Procedure used in India for 
collection of fall-out samples 
and some data on fall-out 
recorded in 1956. 

External radiation dose received 
by the inhabitants of mono- 
zite areas of Travancore- 
Cochin, India. 

On the intensity levels of na- 
tural radioactivity in certain 
selected areas of Brazil. 

Summary of comments of 
W. M. O. on procedures for 
collection and analysis of 
atmospheric radioactivity 
data. 

a Brom awe saute See Measurements of long-range fall- 
out in Rio de Janeiro. 

On the methods 
changes arising in the organ- 
ism under the influence of 
small doses of ionizing radia- 
tion. 

Absorption curve of fall-out 
products. 

Content of neutral radioactive 
substances in the atmosphere 
and in water in the territory 
of USSR. 

Study of the atmospheric co.- 
tent of Strontium-90 and other 
long-lived fission products. 

On the behaviour of radioactive 
fission products in soils, their 
absorption by plants and their 
accumulation in crops. 


Australia 


United Kingdom..... 


Germany, Federal Re- 
public of 


Brazil 


World Meteorological 
Organization. 


Brazil 


Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics. 


Brazil 


bis: & S & lee! Sie Se 


Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics. 


Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics. 


Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics. 
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WR 5s KE Sw First studies on radioactive 
fall-out. 
Re ere ae The effect of momentary X-ray 


exposure in a small dose upon 
the peripheral blood picture. 

BENDS 5 2 65. GPA PR Hematological effects of single 

exposure to small doses of X- 
rays. 

ENIEDY acs ges onsete: vot aise Morphological changes of plate- 
lets in chronic radiation in- 
juries. 

pear oeae . .. Preliminary report on environ- 

mental iodine-131 measure- 
ment in sheep and cattle thy- 
roids, in Cairo. 

Preliminary data on the effects 

of atomic bomb explosions on 
the concentration of artificial 


Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics. 


radioactivity in the lower 
levels of the atmosphere and 
in the soil. 


A programme of scientific re- 
search into the effects of 
ionizing radiations on the 
health of the population and 
future generations. 

Summaries of reports presented 
at the Conference on the long- 
term effects of ionizing radia- 
tion. 

Paper dealing with the question 
of the exchange of cesium, 
strontium and a mixture of 
beta emitters in cows. 


Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics. 


Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics. 


Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics. 


Annex II 


RePorRTS PREPARED BY THE COMMITTEE DuRING ITS First 
AND SECOND SESSIONS 


First Session. ...... Natural Radiation Background. 
The Effects of Irradiation by in- 
ternally absorbed Isotopes— 
The Effects of External Ra- 
diation. 

Exposure during Medical Pro- 
cedures—Occupational Expo- 
sure. 

Environmental Contamination. 

Genetics. 

Conclusions of the First Session. 

Second Session. ..... The responsibilities of the Medi- 
cal Profession in the Use of 
X-rays and Ionizing Radia- 
tion (Statement by the Com- 
mittee—long version). 

The Responsibilities of the Med- 
ical Profession in the Use of 
X-rays and Ionizing Radia- 
tion (Statement by the Com- 
mittee—short version). 

Memorandum on the Biological 
Effects of Small Doses of 
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Ionizing Radiation and their 
possible Uses as Biological In- 
dicators. 

Report on Radiological Data. 

Report on Measurement 
Methods. 

Report on Genetics. 

Ocean Disposal of Radioactive 
Wastes. 

Conclusions and _ Resolutions 
adopted by the Committee at 
its second Session. 





Air Transport Negotiations 
With the Netherlands 


Press release 605 dated November 30 

The State Department announced on November 
30 that the U.S. Government and the Government 
of the Netherlands have agreed to resume air 
transport negotiations on March 18, 1957, at 
Washington. The consultations between the two 
countries, which began April 5 of this year, have 
been adjourned since midsummer. 


Friendship Treaty With Korea 


Press release 600 dated November 27 

A treaty of friendship, commerce and naviga- 
tion between the United States and the Republic 
of Korea was signed at Seoul on November 27 
(November 28, Seoul time). Ambassador Walter 
C. Dowling signed for the United States and Cho 
Chong-hwan, Acting Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
for Korea. 

The treaty is designed to provide a comprehen- 
sive, integrated legal framework within which 
general economic relationships between the two 
countries may develop along mutually beneficial 
lines. 

The treaty contains 25 articles and a protocol 
which cover in some detail a wide range of subject 
matter. In brief, each of the two countries: 


(1) agrees to accord within its territories to 
citizens and corporations of the other, treatment 
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no less favorable than it accords to its own citizens 
and corporations with respect to carrying on com- 
mercial and industrial activities; 

(2) formally endorses standards regarding the 
protection of persons, their property and interests 
that reflect liberal and enlightened legal and con- 
stitutional principles; and 

(3) reasserts its adherence to the principles of 
nondiscriminatory treatment of trade and 
shipping. 

The United States program for the negotiation 
of treaties of this type constitutes a part of this 
country’s policy for the furtherance of liberal prin- 
ciples of trade and economic relations in general, 
and particularly for creating throughout the world 
conditions favorable to private investment for eco- 
nomic development. This treaty follows the same 
general pattern as the others of the type that have 
been negotiated since World War II. 

The treaty will be transmitted to the Senate at 
the next session for its advice and consent to rati- 
fication and, when the ratification processes of both 
countries have been completed, will enter into force 
one month after the exchange of ratifications. 


Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Atomic Energy 


Statute of the International Atomic Energy Agency. 
Open for signature at United Nations Headquarters, 
New York, through January 24, 1957.1 
Signature: Italy, November 15, 1956. 


Copyright 

Protocol 1 concerning application of the Universal Copy- 
right Convention to the works of stateless persons and 
refugees. Done at Geneva September 6, 1952. Entered 
into force September 16, 1955. TIAS 3324. 
Ratification deposited: Portugal, September 25, 1956. 

Protocol 2 concerning application of the convention to 
the works of certain international organizations. Done 
at Geneva September 6, 1952. Entered into force Sep- 
tember 16,1955. TIAS 3324. 
Ratification deposited: Portugal, September 25, 1956. 

Protocol 3 concerning the effective date of instruments 
of ratification or acceptance of or accession to the con- 
vention. Done at Geneva September 6, 1952. Entered 
into force August 19, 1954. TIAS 3324. 
Ratification deposited: Portugal, September 25, 1956. 


Fisheries 


Protocol amending the international convention for the 
Northwest Atlantic fisheries of February 8, 1949 (TIAS 
2089) by providing that annual meetings of the Com- 
mission may be held outside North America. Done at 
Washington June 25, 1956. 





* Not in force. 
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Ratifications deposited: Denmark and Iceland, Novem- 
ber 23, 1956. 


International Court of Justice 


Statute of the International Court of Justice (59 Stat, 
1055). 

Declaration*® recognizing compulsory jurisdiction de- 

posited (with exceptions): Israel, October 17, 1956. 


Safety at Sea 


Convention on safety of life at sea. Signed at London 
June 10, 1948. Entered into force November 19, 1952, 
TIAS 2495. 

Acceptance deposited: Turkey, October 19, 1956. 

Regulations for preventing collisions at sea. Done at 
London June 10, 1948. Entered into force January 1, 
1954. TIAS 2899. 

Acceptance deposited: Argentina, July 31, 1956. 


United Nations 


Constitution of the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization. Done at London No- 
vember 16, 1945. Entered into force November 4, 1946. 
TIAS 1580. 

Signature: Finland, October 10, 1956. 
Acceptance deposited: Finland, October 10, 1956. 


?Substance of declaration, signed by the Foreign 
Minister : 

“On behalf of the Government of Israel I declare that 
Israel recognizes as compulsory ipso facto and without 
special agreement, in relation to all other Members of 
the United Nations and to any non-member State which 
becomes a party to the Statute of the International Court 
of Justice pursuant to Article 93, paragraph 2, of the 
Charter, and subject to reciprocity, the jurisdiction of 
the International Court of Justice in accordance with 
Article 36, paragraph 2, of the Statute of the Court in 
all legal disputes concerning situations or facts which 
may arise subsequent to 25 October 1951 provided that 
such dispute does not involve a legal title created or con- 
ferred by a Government or authority other than the Gov- 
ernment of Israel or an authority under the jurisdiction 
of that Government. 

“This Declaration does not apply to: 

(a) Any dispute in respect to which the parties have 
agreed or shall agree to have recourse to another means 
of peaceful settlement ; 

(b) Any dispute relating to matters which are essen- 
tially within the domestic jurisdiction of the State of 
Israel ; 

(c) Any dispute between the State of Israel and any 
other State whether or not a member of the United Na- 
tions which does not recognize Israel or which refuses to 
establish or to maintain normal diplomatic relations with 
Israel and the absence or breach of normal relations pre- 
cedes the dispute and exists independently of that dispute; 

(d) Disputes arising out of events occurring between 
15 May 1948 and 20 July 1949 ; 

(e) Without prejudice to the operation of subpara- 
graph (d) above, disputes arising out of, or having ref- 
erence to, any hostilities, war, state of war, breach of the 
peace, breach of armistice agreement or belligerent or 
military occupation (whether such war shall have been 
declared or not, and whether any state of belligerency 
shall have been recognized or not) in which the Govern- 
ment of Israel are or have been or may be involved at 
any time. 

“The validity of the present Declaration is from 25 
October 1956 and it remains in force for disputes arising 
after 25 October 1951 until such time as notice may be 
given to terminate it.” 
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Whaling 
Protocol amending the international whaling convention 
of 1946 (TIAS 1849). Open for signature at Washing- 

ton through December 3, 1956." 

Signatures: Denmark and Iceland, November 238, 1956; 
Mexico and Panama, November 26, 1956; United 
Kingdom, November 27, 1956; Japan and Sweden, 
November 29, 1956. 

Ratification deposited: Iceland, November 23, 1956. 


Wheat 
International wheat agreement, 1956. Open for signature 

at Washington through May 18, 1956. 

Acceptances deposited: Norway, November 26, 1956; 
Australia and Nicaragua, November 27, 1956; Bolivia, 
Ecuador, Greece, and Yugoslavia, November 28, 1956; 
Sweden, November 29, 1956; Japan, November 30, 
1956. 

Accessions deposited: Spain, November 21, 1956; Haiti 
and Iceland, November 23, 1956. 


BILATERAL 


Burma 


Agreement for an informational media guaranty program 
in Burma. Effected by exchange of notes at Rangoon 
October 8 and 23, 1956. Entered into force October 23, 
1956. 


Ceylon 


Agreement relating to the purchase by Ceylon of military 
equipment, materials, and services. Effected by ex- 
change of notes at Washington October 25 and November 
2, 1956. Entered into force November 2, 1956. 


Chile 

Army mission agreement. Signed at Santiago November 
15, 1956. Enters into force January 1, 1957. 

Iceland 

Agreement regarding the settlement of claims of Icelandic 
insurance companies. Signed at Washington Novem- 
ber 23, 1956. Entered into force November 23, 1956. 

Korea 

Treaty of friendship, commerce and navigation, with pro- 


tocol. Signed at Seoul November 28, 1956. Enters into 
force one month after the day of exchange of rati- 
fications. 

Nicaragua 


Effected by ex- 
En- 


Third-party amateur radio agreement. 
change of notes at Managua October 8 and 16, 1956. 
tered into force October 16, 1956. 


Portugal 

Agreement providing for the loan of two destroyer escort 
vessels to Portugal, with annex. Effected by exchange 
of notes at Lisbon November 7, 1956. Entered into 
force November 7, 1956. 


Turkey 

Agricultural commodities agreement under title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954, as amended (68 Stat. 454, 455; 69 Stat. 44, 
721). Signed at Ankara November 12, 1956. Entered 
into force November 12, 1956. 


United Kingdom 


Agreement for the establishment of an oceanographic 
research station in the Turks and Caicos Islands. 
Signed at Washington November 27, 1956. Entered into 
force November 27, 1956. 
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DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 





Recess Appointments 


The President on November 28 appointed Ellsworth 
Bunker to be Ambassador to India and to serve concur- 
rently as Ambassador to Nepal. 





PUBLICATIONS 











Foreign Relations Volume 
Press release 595 dated November 23 

The Department of State on December 1 re- 
leased Foreign Relations of the United States, 
1942, China. This volume is the first of a series 
which will cover the record of relations of the 
United States and China for the years 1942-49. 

This volume deals with the first year in which 
the United States was at war in the Far East, and 
the subjects treated are for the most part directly 
related to the war effort. The documents tell of 
conditions in China which was isolated from the 
other Allies by Japan’s operations in the South 
Pacific. They tell also of the problems caused by 
that isolation and by the early concentration of 
Allied war effort against Germany. 

The present volume tells the story of relations 
with China chiefly as viewed by the Department 
of State and the Foreign Service. Treatment of 
military matters is given as a necessary part of 
the diplomatic picture. For further study on 
military affairs, citation is given in the preface to 
narrative histories published by the Departments 
of the Army and Air Force. Likewise, matters of 
primary concern to the Treasury Department and 
to special wartime agencies are covered only inso- 
far as they were of diplomatic importance. 

The major emphasis in this volume is on the fol- 
lowing subjects: general wartime relations between 
the United States and China; political conditions 
in China, including Sino-Soviet relations and 
threatened Kuomintang—Communist conflict; ne- 
gotiations for relinquishing by the United States 
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of extraterritorial rights in China; financial rela- 
tions between the United States and China. 

Copies of this volume (v, 782 pp.) may be pur- 
chased from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., for $3.75 each. 
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